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COMMEMORATIVE TREE- 
PLANTING. 


if tg planting of a tree to commemorate any 
incident, such as a birth or wedding in a 
family, is the expression of a very pleasant and 
proper feeling, in no way akin to sickly sentiment- 
alism, and is not as often indulged in as 
it ought to be. In this country we have no laws 
of entail beyond the second generation, and our 
people lose their love of home and a proper pride 
and appreciation of try. Our vast extent 
of territory, and the opportunities which its abun- 
dance of material wealth affords for fortune-mak- 
ing, tempt our young people to leave the roofs 
under which they were born, and too often to 
forget the homes in which have dwelt ancestors 
noted in their generations for patriotism, virtue, 
and probity of character. 

Our various historical and genealogical socie- 
ties are awakening our people to a proper appre- 
ciation of these matters; and our popular journals, 
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with their well-written and profusely illustrated 
articles upon houses, furniture, and trees of his- 
torical interest, are of great service in arousing a 
feeling of Americanism in our people, and will 
eventually bring about a love for ancestral homes 
which will do away with the charge that we have 
only a love of country; but not of home. 

This present year is especially a year of com- 

ions, and the garrets and closets of many 
an old house have been ransacked for mementos 
of the past, and many an old set of bed-hangings, 
silver tea-pots, old chairs, and other household 
goods have been brought to light, and promoted 
to the post of honor in our modern homes. This 
is all as it should be, and we honor the feeling 
which thus appreciates them. 

We’ have had all over the country a general 
jubilation on aceount of its having attained its 
majority, it having, so to speak, beeome of age 
in the family of nations. Why should we not do 
something in the way of commemoration less fleet- 
ing and more permanent than the waving of flags, 
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Fig. 4.—Overcoat ror Boy From 8 To 


the burning of powder, and similar modes of ex- 
pressing our patriotism and pride of country ? 

As a people, we have great cause of thankful- 
ness for the prosperity with which Providence has 
blessed us; and we think that on next Thanks- 
giving-day would be a fitting time to express our 
gratitude by planting around our homes trees in 
memory of our dead or of family incidents, for 
surely in no more fitting way could we express 
the feelings which should possess us on such oc- 
casions. : 

It is a standing reproachrto us as a people that in 
a climate such as ours our country roads and vil- 
lage streets are almost treeless; and it would be 
a pleasant mode of celebrating this centennial 
year of our national existence if neighborhoods 
would organize associations for this purpose, and 
so do something that will add to the beauty of our 
towns and villages, and also to the comfort of our 
children; and those that may come after us for 
many generations. If this is done, those who are 
living twenty-five years from now will realize the 
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benefit, and at the next semi-centennial the trees 
now planted will be a source of pride to our chil- 
dren, who will point to them as an example of 
forethought for their comfort, and an enduring 
expression of love of country and patriotic feeling 
on the part of their parents. It would greatly 
add to the associations which would accompany 
this tree-planting if they were to assist in the 
operations, and each tree be known as belonging 
to some particular child, which would throughout 
their lives give them a still stronger interest in 
their homes or the place of their birth. 

Our lady readers should take this matter in 
hand, and organize in their respective neighbor- 
hoods tree-planting associations. If they do so, 
there is no doubt but their gentlemen friends will 
assist them in the undertaking. The season at 
which it can be done is not only the proper one 
for the purpose, but also the time of year when 
our rural friends have the most leisure to attend 
to it. In the spring-time the hurrying work of 
preparing for putting in the crops affords no time 
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for such work; but at the close of the autumn, 
when the crops are all gathered in, a season of 
leisure commences, which could not be better in- 
augurated than in the way we suggest. 

A list of trees suitable for this purpose, and 
how to plant them, will be found in Harper's Bazar, 
Vol. IIL, No. 34. 





THE END OF THE IDYL. 
OCTOBER, 1876. 


Fannie loquitur. 


Yes, it’s all over, Charlie, we must part ; 
Pa never would consent, and so don’t tease. 
Pshaw ! stuff and nonsense! it won’t break your heart : 
Why do yon say so? Be a good boy, please. 


Love in a cottage is all very fine 
To read in novels, but it doesn’t pay; 

I’m spoiled to death, you like cigars and wine. 
You'd give them up? yes, and repent next day. 





Fact, I’m not fitted for a poor man’s wife: 
The fault of education ? maybe 80; 

But then to change the habits of a life 
Isn’t so easy, Charlie, don’t you know? 


Don’t make me cry, my eyes will be so red! 
Somebody’ll see you if you squeeze my hand. 

You know your income wouldn’t buy us bread— 
And then I promised pa to marry old Le Grand. 


This is his ring—a splendid solitaire ; 

He’s rich as Croesus, and he dotes on me: 
Charlie, don’t look so cut up—I declare 

I'm sorry: I can’t help it, don't you see? 


A heartlese flirt? Well, think the worst you can— 
Oh dear, I wish you wouldn’t take on so! 

It won’t last long—love never hurts a man. 
"Tis time to dress for dinner; I must go. 
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2@™ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for November 11 contains several Cen- 
iennial cuts of great interest, a picture illustrating 
a phase of the Indian campaign, and two sketches 
showing the curious military drill in vogue among 
the Chinese. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued gra- 
tuttously with the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
Sor November 18. 





Ia A Cut Paper Pattern of a stylish and com- 
fortable Dolman, with Over-Skirt and Walking 
Skirt, will be published with our next Number. 
For List of Cut Paper Patterns published see Ad- 
vertisement ix previous Numbers. 





THE LOVE OF POETRY. 


E sometimes meet people who tell us 
that they have little or no love of 
poetry. To them the most exquisite images 
fail to convey an idea; and they see in Sap- 
phic or lyric nothing but a promiscuous 
whirl of smooth words, not unpleasant in 
their jingle for a little while, but rather 
tiresome in their monotony after a page or 
two, while sometimes the finest raptures of 
the poets seem to be only scaling, in their 
eyes, the heights of absurdity. 

Such people, speaking literally, deserve a 
vast amount of compassion. They are shut 
out from a literal paradise of sound and 
sight and fancy, and at first glance are even 
more pitiable than those with no ear for 
music; for the one would appear to be but 
a defect of the body, the other of the soul. 
For surely they who receive no pleasure 
from 

“soft Lydian airs 
Married to immortal verse, 
Such as the meeting soul may pierce, 
In notes with many a winding bout 
linkéd sweetness long drawn ont, 
ith wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes r i 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony”— 
surely they lose a pleasure only less in kind 
than that lost by those who see no beauty 
in the words that describe those airs, nor in 
the ideas that they convey. Such people 
should find no charm in that most alluring, 
most mystical of sounds, the airy voice of 
the echo of the hills, “Sweet queen of par- 
ley, danghter of the spheres.” 

Poetry is the first blossom of all litera- 
ture. Long before history was ever heard 
of, before philosophy began to think, before 
fiction had a fancy, the light-hearted of the 
race began to sing. It might seem, then, as 
if this art had had time to come to a perfec- 
tion that the other branches needed genera- 
tious to attain. In fact, it has learned to 








interpret nature as no other art can yet do. 
What figure-painter, what flesh- painter, 
what painter of interiors, what prodigal of 
colors, can equal the picture that Kats 
makes of Madeline : 
“ A casement high and triple-arched there was, 
All garlanded with carven imageries 
Of fruits and flowers and bunches of knot-grass, 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device, 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes 
As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damasked wings ; 
And in the midst, ’mong thousand heraldries 
And twilight saints and dim emblazonings, 
A shielded scutcheon blushed with blood of queens 
and kings. 
Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 
And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair breast 
As down she knelt for Heaven’s grace and boon; 
Rose-bloom fell on her hands together prest, 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 
And on her hair a glory.” 
What landscape painter could spread more 
beauty on his labored canvas of many feet 
in size and many months in work than TEN- 
NYsoON has shut into four little lines: 
“ How faintly flushed, how phantom-fair, 
Was Monte Rosa, hanging there 
A thousand shadowy-penciled valleys 
And snowy dells in a golden air!” 
What seulptor of marbles of world-wide 
fame, and for which kings contend, of Joves 
and CsAks, can let us see any more statu- 
esque sight that BROWNING gives us when 
he draws old Hildebrand : 
“See him stand, 
Buttressed upon his mattock, Hildebrand 
Of the huge brain-mask, welded ply o’er ply 
As in a forge; it buries either eye 
White and extinct, that stupid brow; teeth clenched, 
The neck tight-corded, too, the chin deep-trenched, 
As if a cloud enveloped him, while fought 
Under its shade, grim prizers, thought with thought 
At dead lock, agonizing he, until 
The victor thought leaped radiant up, and Will, 
The slave with folded arms and drooping lids 
They fought for, lean forth, fame-like, as it bids.” 
And what piper playing with cunning pipes 
can let us see beauty and hear music at one 
and the same time as SWINBURNE lets us do 
in one of the verses of “ Atalanta”— 
*“ The ivy falls with the Bacchanal’s hair 
Over her eyebrows, shading her eyes; 
The wild vine, slipping down, leaves bare 
Her bright breast shortening into sighs ; 
The wild vine slips with the weight of its leaves, 

But the berried ivy catches and cleaves 

To the limbs that glitter, the feet that scare 

The wolf that follows, the fawn that flies ;” 
or as DRYDEN does in the sweet falls and re- 
turns and chimes ringing through every ode 
he ever wrote ; or as MILTON causes to move 
along all his heroic measures ; as haunts the 
songs of SHAKSPEARE; as blows like trump- 
et peals through all the Border ballads? 

Allthese arts—the painter’s, the sculptor’s, 
the singer’s—the poet combines in his own, 
and all that these arts are capable of yield- 
ing, provided only that his song does not fall 
upon a deaf ear, that his picture and his 
carving are not set before a blind eye. For 
in order to gather all the wealth that there 
is in a poem, one must be in some degree a 
poet one’s self, that is, if not an executive 
poet, as one may term it, an appreciative 
one. We have to look in a mirror to see 
our own image reflected, and the poet can 
not paint his picture or call up his echo ex- 
cept upon an answering surface. 

Nor is this enjoyment and appreciation of 
poets altogether a natural gift; it is capable 
of growing from a small germ and enlarging 
itself to full bounds, although undoubtedly 
the germ there must always be. He who is 
going to love music, hears his mother sing- 
ing it beside his cradle, till, through sweet 
accustoming and tender memory, the strain 
becomes a part of his being, and draws oth- 
er strains to keep it company ; and thus the 
imaginative faculty of the child, together 
with his love of melody, has usually to be 
stimulated by early usage, in order that this 
chief of all the pleasures shall be his in its 
perfection by-and-by. 

“Next to the language of poetry,” says 
WILLMOTT, “is the tone of its voice. It 
makes love to the ear, and wins it with 
music. Certain passages possess a beauty 
altogether unconnected with their meaning. 
The reader is conscious of a strange, dreamy 
sense of enjoyment, as of lying upon warm 
grass in a June evening, while a brook tin- 
kles over stones in the glimmer of trees. 
SIDNEY records the effect of the old ballad 
on himself, and SPENCE informs us that he 
never repeated particular lines of delicate 
modulation without a shiver in his blood 
not to be expressed. BOYLE was conscious 
of a tremor at the utterance of two verses 
in Lucan, and DERHAM knew one to have a 
chill about his head upon reading or hear- 
ing the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah and 
Davip’s lamentation for JonaTHAN. How 
deep is the magic of sound may be learned 
by breaking some sweet verses into prose. 
The operation has been compared to gath- 
ering dew-drops, which shine like jewels 
upon the flowers, but run into water in the 
hand, The elements remain, but the sparkle 
is gone.” ° 

Surely it is the last gift the divine pow- 
ers can give, this love of poetry, They who 
possess it can be content with little else be- 
sides; it can bring palaces and the pleas- 








ures of palaces into hovels, it can make the 
Barmecide’s feast a satisfactory banquet, 
and can play at all times the part of fairy 
godmother to any Cinderella’s rags. It is, 
like virtue, its own exceeding great reward. 
Those that have loved it it never forsakes. 
It is eyes to the blind and ears to the deaf; 
it spreads morning and bird-song and flow- 
ers and dew on the dark field of the sleep- 
less night; it is sunshine in the dreariest 
day; it lends to the old the blush and fire 
of youth again. Some young savage, blow- 
ing through his plucked-up reed, may have 
invented the first instruments of music; 
some idler, scratching the rude outline of 
another with a chance bit of red ochre on a 
rock, may have invented painting ; some un- 
couth genius may have imagined the god 
slumbering in the stone, and have cut him 
out and set him up to worship: all these 
arts men may have established; but poet- 
ry, that enchantment where melody flows 
through all the mould of words, where every 
word is color and every modulation form, 
where the heart and the soul enter, where 
the tear trembles and the smile kindles— 
poetry, that union of music and beauty, is 
the gift of the Lord himself. 








A DOUBTFUL VIRTUE. 
HEN we hear people praised for their 
independence of character to any in- 
ordinate extent, and till we weary of the 
sound, as people wearied of hearing ARIs- 
TIDES called the Just, we begin to ask our- 
selves what this fine independence is, after 
all. Isit any thing more than going ahead, 
without regard to the opinion of friends or 
foes, to the satisfaction of self, sure that if 
self is pleased, there is one pleased, any way ? 
Is it really any thing beyond a refinement 
of selfishness ? 

The people who cultivate this independ- 
ence must be as independent of friends as 
of the rest of the world. Does an object 
seem right or desirable to them, they ask no 
friends for their opinion, but proceed to do 
their best to obtain this object, let friends 
say what they will. While as to the opin- 
ion of enemies, there is a revengeful satisfac- 
tion, of course, in setting that at naught. 

But we do not find that these independ- 
ent people are ready to yield to others the 
full measure that they claim for themselves, 
and allow them the same independence in 
thinking or speaking of this behavior of 
theirs. The selfishness that makes them 
claim independence for themselves, obliges 
them to refuse it to others. They must have 
their own way, and they must not be taken 
to task for having it; they must do what is 
wrong, and receive the same admiration as 
if they had done what is right, like the im- 
possible little boy in the fable who would 
eat his cake and have it too. 

It is a question whether, in this universe 
of complicated co-relations, it is a possible 
thing for any one individual to be thus in- 
dependent of the rest, with the least regard 
for justice. Certainly it is not possible for 
us to commit any action, good or bad, that 
shall not rebound in its effect upon others. 
We may steal if we will, but the thing is 
not ended with the broken law or with the 
hurt to ourselves; for somebody has then 
been robbed ; somebody in consequence has 
found it impossible to carry certain inten- 
tions into execution; somebody has lost a 
pleasure, an instruction, a benefit—has lost 
the good ettects of that lost pleasure, instruc- 
tion, or benefit, that would have been car- 
ried on, perhaps, as widely as the ripple 
spreads on a lake; and thus not one person, 
but a multitude, have been robbed by one 
single act, and the whole world has been 
infinitely impoverished. Still it is not in 
connection with crime that independence 
of character and action is generally consid- 
ered; but nevertheless it is the same spirit 
carried to its highest power that leads to 
crime. “Don’t care” has many a bad prov- 
erb round its neck like a halter. It is “Don’t 
care” that has put the halter round many a 
wretch’s neck in return. 

Why is it, then, that we lend any counte- 
nance to this outlaw of a “Don’t care ?” 
What right has any creature of clay to as- 
sume that superiority which permits one to 
be indifferent to the opinions of those made 
of the same clay and in the same image? 
It is a mark of independence, it is said, to do 
this or to do that. Independence of what? 
Of the thoughts and feelings of our fellow- 
beings? Is it frequently to be found that 
the great majority of our fellow-beings are 
wrong, and we alone are right? or is it more 
likely that in support of our claim for this 
independence we resemble the crazy man 
who insisted that he was sane, and all the 
rest of the world was mad? 

Not that we would at all cramp a nature 
from its free expression, or hinder a fresh 
identity from asserting itself, nor that we 
intend any thing unkind toward those un- 
avoidable eccentricities born with certain 
people, and no more to be evaded than the 
color of their eyes, and which perpetually 





lead them to actions a little different from 
the rest of the world, do we speak thus. It 
is those eccentric people that frequently 
lend the spice to life in their little dull com- 
munities, and it is the new and fresh iden- 
tities that help the world along by joggling 
it out of the grooves in which it has worn 
its path, and giving it new impetus in other 
directions. On the contrary, and far from 
hampering this new identity, we would help 
its development as much as possible, trust- 
ing that in so far as it was better than old- 
er and more type-worn ones, they would 
model themselves according to it. It is the 
independence of the usual common nature, 
drawn by no new combination of forces, but 
exactly like countless others of the same 
pattern, that has no especial call to follow, 
and exists merely for the sake of having its 
own way when it should not, with which we 
make our quarrel. The independence that 
makes rude speeches, and does not care whom 
they hurt or offend, because the rude speech 
comes handy, and a gentle speech would 
have required time for framing, time for 
curbing the spirit, and would not have grat- 
ified a moment of sovereign indifference or 
of ill nature, is the independence of which 
we think but lightly. It is the independ- 
ence that makes a coarse speech, too, be- 
cause it happens into the mind, and it would 
be too much trouble to suppress it, or be- 
cause it is desirous of creating an audience 
for it. It is the independence that asserts, 
without liberty of appeal, ideas original. 
with itself and conclusions thought out by 
itself, and publishes a loud contempt for 
those whose genuine ideas and conclusions 
have not reached the same end. It is the 
independence that, when its evil is proved, 
declares another course could only have been 
followed by another person, as if the pre- 
sentment of that particular personality were 
vital to the integrity of the universe. It is 
the independence that takes its pleasure in 
low forms, heedless of reproof so long as it 
receives no interruption. It is the inde- 
pendence that obeys the dictates of bad 
taste to the last limit, so long as no viola- 
tion of the civil law takes place. It is the 
independence too idle to take pains to please, 
or to mollify where it has outraged—the in- 
dependence born of self-love and nursed by 
vanity; for self-love, by-the-way, is some- 
thing that may exist quite apart from van- 
ity. It belongs to us all in more or less de- 
gree, and is only kept in abeyance by per- 
sistent effort; but once give it its head, arid 
let vanity run loose at the same time, and 
there is no end to the mischief that the two 
can do. And when all is said, this independ- 
ence is little but the gratification of a luxu- 
rious self-love that will have its own way, 
whether right or wrong, and the vanity that 
demands admiration for having that way 
and disregarding the right or wrong, or for 
originating new phases of right and wrong. 

To have the independence that will do 
right when others are doing wrong—that is 
a very different affair. It is something that 
exacts, though, absolute knowledge of the 
right and love of it, absolute assurance that 
the wrong is the opposite course to that; 
and its exercise exacts a humility, a morti- 
fication of self, a renunciation of admiration, 
which take from it the name of independ- 
ence, and give it the name of loyalty. On 
the whole, it would seem that it is only the 
acknowledged great mind, not the merely 
asserted one, and those new identities of 
which we have spoken, that can afford to 
nourish independence. And if one has a 
great mind, it will have shown itself in 
something very different from independence 
of the opinions of others; it will have occu- 
pied itself with other things, and every 
where that conformity is possible will have 
conformed to common usage without a 
thought abont it; and all the independence 
it will exhibit will be in those affairs where 
it is outside of common usage by reason of 
its larger mould and the necessary singu- 
larity of its existence. For the rest of us, 
if “the earth is every way bound by gold 
chains about the feet of God,” as we are 
told, we ourselves are every way bound by 
chains as close with one another, and can 
in no case defy and disregard our mutual 
claims, even in small matters, without in 
some sort breaking in upon the eternal order 
of things. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE LOUIS QUATORZE HABITS. 


HE Louis Quatorze habits, with square, flat 
basques and no drapery, are liked for rich 
dresses. These are shaped very much like a gen- 
tleman’s dress-coat, and have pockets or flaps 
placed lengthwise behind. Elegant dresses with 
this garment are made of black fish-scale brocade, 
trimmed with cardinal pleatings and a plastron, 
or perhaps a vest, of cardinal silk. The skirt is 
then a demi-train of plain gros grain, made with 
two square brocade tabliers, one above another, 
and trimmed down the middle with bows lined 
with red. This is one of Worth’s favorite de- 
signs for handsome house dresses; for the street 
he has elaborated this idea, and made the habit 
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with much longer ends, that are tied low down 
on the skirt beneath, giving the effect of the prin- 
cesse dress. The square tabliers, or else straight 
ones, always accompany this habit, as they fill up 
the space left vacant where the front of the habit 
slopes away from the waist to the back of the skirt. 
In such a costume, the three front breadths of 
black gros grain may be striped lengthwise with 
bias bands of velvet from belt to foot, and finish- 
ed at the foot with a silk knife-pleating on which 
fringe is laid. The three back breadths are of vel- 
vet, merely edged with a frill of pleated silk three 
inches wide, set on really as a frill at the edge. 
The Louis XIV. coat is all velvet, with a square 
plastron of brocaded velvet ; the sides slope away 
to the long back, which is separated up the middle 
of the back, and the long pointed ends are each 
tied by a velvet bow low down in the velvet back 
widths of the skirt. When worn, this costume 
appears to be made all in one piece, like a prin- 
cesse dress. 


THE NEW IDEA FOR DRAPERY. 


There is a new idea in drapery for the back of 
skirts, approved by ladies who do not like the 
flatness of the new dresses nor the looping up 
of older ones. This is to take a whole width of 
the silk or velvet—a scarf, the French modistes 
call it—and arrange it in a soft bow having one 
immense knot with a loop above and two loops 
below, or perhaps one loop and an end, and place 
it below the belt so as to almost cover the back 
breadths of the lower skirt, and to meet in an ir- 
regular way the irregular sides of Boiteuse dra- 
pery. Now if any thing like a set bow of this 
exaggerated size is made, it will be simply ludi- 
crous, but a soft bow of rich goods arranged in 
this way is very handsome, and, moreover, does 
not cut up or wrinkle the materials. At least 
three yards of brocaded silk or of velvet are re- 
quired. The erect loop at the top is a quarter of 
a yard deep, which takes half a yard, and the two 
loops below are still deeper; the strap or knot 
across is of the whole width of the silk, and the 
hanging end is three-fourths long, or even more if 
the train is deep; this end is fringed. Another 
way of arranging this scarf width is to sew it in 
with the belt at the top of the back breadths of 
the lower skirt, and attach it to these widths in 
three or four large deep irregular loops and one 
square hanging end. The loops are partly turn- 
ed toward the right, and part toward the left. 
The sides and end of the breadth are widely 
hemmed, faced, or perhaps trimmed with a broad 
galloon or a bias band of velvet. This is a styl- 
ish way of arranging the backs of dresses that 
have two scarf draperies across the front. Thus, 
for instance, a black silk dress has two diagonal 
scarfs covering the front, and these in their turn 
are almost covered by chenille fringe and velvet 
bands. The scarf width behind has three large 
loops with three-fourths of a yard of silk in each 
loop, and a single square end trimmed across 
with velvet and fringe. The dressy basque with 
square tails behind has a square plastron of fig- 
ured black thread lace laid in folds in the open 
neck, and edged with lace. Above this is a stand- 
ing Medicis collar of velvet, with a higher silk 
ool at the back. Bows of black velvet are 
low down on the basque behind, and chenille 
fringe edges the front. To make this basque 
still more dressy for dinner parties, the sleeves of 
silk may be removed, and others of figured black 
lace be set in. Black brocaded silk basques with 
black figured lace sleeves are especially handsome. 


EVENING DRESSES. 


Evening dresses are of the richest brocaded 
silks combined with plain gros grain. Gauzes 
promise to be less used than they were last sea- 
son. There are, however, Chambéry gauzes, 
white, cream, pale blue, and filleul shades, with 
raised velvet figures that are exceedingly hand- 
some. Each dress has two corsages; the low cor- 
sage for large parties is pointed sharply in front, 
and has a square basque behind; the neck is cut 
out square over the bust and filled in with lace; a 
single cluster of flowers is put on the left side 
much lower down than formerly. The high cor- 
sage is a Louis XIV. basque with square flat 
basque in the back, a plastron or a large stom- 
acher of lace in front, with a high Medicis collar 
of velvet above the lace front, and a cluster of 
flowers stuck in the lower left corner of the plas- 
tron. The skirts are very sharp trains with few 
flounces and not much drapery behind, but very 
rouch trimmed on the front and sides, with diag- 
onal scarfs or square tabliers. Colors of such 
dresses are in unique contrasts, and must be 
tastefully blended. Imagine, for instance, a dress 
of this kind made of pale blue brocade, Holbein 
green velvet which has an olive hue, shaded green 
chenille leaves, and creamy white duchesse lace. 
Only an artist could have devised such a dress. 
The basque is pale blue brocade bordered with 
the dusky velvet, on which are appliqué chenille 
leaves, while the long square back has white lace 
across the ends, with velvet and leaf embroidery 
making “ flaps” dow. the seams. Lace, velvet, 
and embroidery are arranged diagonally on the 
blue skirt. Another dress is salmon pink gros 
grain with brocade of rich marron brown. The 
train is of the pink silk, the high basque of bro- 
cade, while scarfs of each trim the skirt; clus- 
ters of cream and Solferino roses are in front and 
on the corsage. One lovely dress is of pale green 
and lilac brocade; the low corsage of this medi- 
eval dress has a long stomacher of pleated white 
lisse. 

White velvet with heavy gros grain accesso- 
ries is being used for wedding dresses. The back 
of the dress is in princesse shape, the waist and 
train of velvet being all in one.- The front is 
gros grain draped with scarfs that are made of 
lace and orange blossoms on a tulle foundation. 
Entire berthas of orange blossoms are shown for 
low corsages of bridal toilettes. Berthas of red 
berries, especially those of the mountain-ash, with 
dark foliage, will be used for light silk and white 





evening dresses, For over-skirts there are rich 
scarfs of black grenadine, or of net embroidered 
all over with India-work in cashmere designs and 
colors, such as olive, gold, blue, and dark red, and 
these are finished with rich fringe, in which all 
these colors enter. 


ROSE-LEAF PLEATING. 


The new rose-leaf pleating for the bottom of 
skirts is merely scalloped knife-pleating. It is 
made of straight silk six inches deep, lined 
throughout with the thinnest foundation muslin. 
It is then cut in scallops a fourth of a yard broad, 
and reaching up half the depth of the flounce. 
Each scallop is formed into twelve small pleats, 
all turned one way and pressed very flatly. A 
pretty heading for this is a band of galloon three 
inches wide, or a bias band of brocade, above 
which is an erect pleating that may be either 
plainly hemmed on the edge or else scalloped in 
smaller rose-leaf pattern. 


BRETON SUITS. 


Breton jackets and suits like those illustrated 
early in the season, in Bazar No. 40, Vol. IX., 
are found at all the importing houses. The Bre- 
ton jacket has an inserted vest buttoned out of 
sight on one side, with square fronts and shorter 
back forms that are also straight across, not slop- 
ing shorter. These are characteristically trimmed 
with rows of buttons, twelve in a row, placed to 
overlap each other, and set on the fronts, the 
sides, pockets, and sleeves. The long stitched 
Breton embroidery also belongs with these, but 
is most used on house jackets, as it is too gay 
for the street. When the jacket accompanies a 
suit, it is either gray or brown cloth, with silk or 
velvet bands of the same color, or else braid. 
The Breton over-skirt has a long square front, 
with two square ends behind that are held in 
place by two broad bands placed straight across 
the back, and trimmed with wide braid. One end 
is trimmed squarely across, while the other sup- 
ports a bow or rosette. These suits are often 
made of dark blue cloth trimmed with wide white 
or else black Titan braid. 


CORSETS AND BUSTLES. 


Longer corsets and shorter bustles are used by 
the leading modistes. The corsets are made to 
extend lower down over the hips, now that dress- 
es outline the hips as distinctly as they do the 
waist ; and to this is often added a broad band of 
white rubber webbing, which acts as a comfort- 
able support, especially for large ladies. The new 
short bustles are very different from the long 
clumsy frames that are now seen in the street, 
swaying back and forth just above the feet, and 
often getting awry and entirely out of place. The 
best modistes shape their dress skirts in such a 
way that they do not need a support for the train 
if they are properly tied back. The only bustle 
then used is just at the waist, extending down 
half a yard, and is made of bones that are curved 
in a semicircle only an eighth of a yard broad. 
These bones are run in a casing of muslin that 
also extends to the front, and is tied there. For 
trained evening dresses are longer bustles ; that 
is, they have more skirt and flounces attached, 
but no more bones than. that just deseribed. If 
ladies realized the unpleasant effect of the long 
skeleton frame-works that are now so generally 
worn, they would soon abandon them for the 
more modest ones that do not make themselves 
evident. 

NOVELTIES IN MILLINERY. 


Glove kid is coming into use for bonnets. A 
very few have been imported, but they are pre- 
ferred by Parisiennes to the finest felts or even 
velvet. One of pale rose pink has the fine kid 
drawn smoothly over the frame, and trimmed with 
ostrich tips and gros grain of the same shade. 

The Benoiton, or scarf of silk passed under the 
chin, is another novelty. This is a long width of 
soft twilled silk, either cardinal red, cream, or oth- 
er shade of the trimming of the bonnet, and is in 
many cases bordered with fur. It is sewed to the 
back of the bonnet low down on the crown, is 
passed around to the front, muffling the neck, and 
is fastened on the left side. Silver-fox fur or else 
marabout feathers trim the handsomest Benoi- 
tons. The square-figured basket-woven silks are 
also used for this purpose. 

Some of the newest French hats, especially 
those of plush or of felt, have an edge of fur that 
borders the face; gray and black furs are most 
used. 

White plush, velvet, or felt hats are chosen for 
dress by young ladies who dress richly. They 
have broad crowns, high but not pointed, are very 
short behind, and are trimmed around the crown 
with a pleated scarf. For face trimming is dark 
velvet of some becoming shade, or else a fringe 
of ostrich feathers very much curled. The new- 
est French felts are of the ¢illeul shade, a green- 
ish cream tint, trimmed with the same color, and 
contrasted with pale blue or with dark damask 
red. Cream-colored felts have cardinal puffings 
under the brim, with many upturned loops of rib- 
bon outside; the ends of the ribbon are also turn- 
ed upward, and are cut into five or six saw-teeth 
points. The pointed Mother Goose crowns and 
one-sided bonnets have become so commonly worn 
that fashionable milliners are furnishing their 
customers with more quiet-looking bonnets with 
broader crowns, or else regular capotes. Felt bon- 
nets are very popular, notwithstanding the outcry 
against them made at the beginning of the season. 

BREAKFAST CAPS. 

Coquettish French caps for morning have mus- 
lin crowns, with two broad frills of Smyrna lace, 
with long rows of loops and upturned ends, made 
alternately of cardinal and of navy blue silk. 
These loops are low on the left side, and a small- 
er cluster is stuck just in front high on the right 
side. Price $6. Others are trimmed with com- 
bined cream and cardinal ribbons, thick and 
heavy, satin on one side and gros grain on the 





other. Shells of the Smyrna lace, with pointed 
ends of cardinal ribbon beneath, are on others 
around the snowy crown of organdy or crépe lisse. 
Others are made of creamy net, with pleatings of 
blue and red ribbon, edged with Valenciennes 
lace. Dress caps are of white lisse, trimmed with 
point lace, pale blue ribbons, and a cluster of moss- 
rose buds in dark olive green leaves: price $15. 

For information received thanks are due 
Mesdames M. A. Connotty & Barré; and Miss 
SwitZer. 








PERSONAL. 


Watt Waltman has the honor of being quoted 
by “George Eliot.” Chapter XIX. of Daniel 
Deronda lis for its heading these lines by Wart- 
MAN: 

“ Surely whoever speaks to me in the right voice, 
him or her I shall follow, 

As the water follows the moon, silently, 

with fluid steps any where around the globe.” 
It is the chapter in which Gwendolen objects to 
being kissed —“ under the ear’’—and which closes 
with Deronda’s little sermon against gambling: 
“raking a heap of money together, and internal- 
ly chuckling over it, when others are feeling the 
loss of it.” 

—Lady Roiuie has announced that she will 
give $200,000 for the establishment of a new 
episcopal see in Cornwall, provided the Corn- 
wallers will give $20,000; but there seems to be 
great anxiety as to how the latter paltry amount 
shall be got together. 

—Mrs. Margaret F. BRECKINRIDGE, the wid- 
ow of the late Rev. Dr. BkeckinkipGe, who is 
living with her sons upon the family estate in 
Madison County, Kentucky, is building a church 
at her own expense. There is no church build- 
ing or church organization in the neighborhood. 

—Mr. BayaRD Tay Lor describes, in the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial, the clever Spanish artist Es- 
cosuRA as in physical architecture something 
like Bret Harte, but rather smaller. He has a 
strong forehead united to a thin, nervous face, 
expressing great quickness of pee nrg and 
a keen power of sensation. He seems to be 
equally surprised and delighted by his brief ex- 
perience of this country, and intends to return 
next May and stay here sometime. BartTHoLp1, 
the sculptor, Mr. TaYLor says, is a slender, 
dark-eyed, amiable, unpretending man of about 
forty, a native of Alsace, yet of Italian Protestant 
blood. He speaks four or five languages, and is 
a true artist by nature. 

—Mrs. Poa@se A. HAaNNAFORD, Universalist 
minister in Jersey City, recently performed the 
marriage ceremony at her daughter's wedding— 
the first instance on record where a lady has 
been married by her own mother. 

—A recent guest of Governor Haves says that 
during a long visit he heard the Governor men- 
tion his Presidential candidacy but once, which 
was upon the receipt of a letter of congratula- 
tion from the poet WuHittier. The Governor, 
after reading the letter to his family, turned to 
Mrs. Hayes with the remark, “* Well, wife, if we 
are not elected, we shall have the satisfaction of 
knowing that a great many good men voted for 
us.”’ 

—How Stvart’s portrait happened to be 
painted for Faneuil Hall is thus related by Jo- 
s1aH Quincy: “A full-length portrait of Wasx- 
INGTON was painted by Stuart for the Marquis 
of Lansdowne. WINSTANLEY went to London 
and made several copies of it. One he brought 
to Boston, and by my permission put it up in 
my office in Court Street. He soon asked me 
to lend him money upon it. I refused. He 


took the portrait away, and afterward induced | 
Mr. 8. Pakkman to lend him money upon it, | 


and then went off and left him the picture. 
PaRKMAN Offered to present it to Faneuil Hall, 
but when the gift was offered at a town-meet- 
ing, a blacksmith from the North End rose up 
and vehemently opposed its acceptance, saying 
that it would be a lasting disgrace to the town 
of Boston to accept a copy of a portrait of 
WASHINGTON by STUART, when the artist him- 
self was residing in Boston, who ought to be 
employed to paint an original for Faneuil Hall. 
The offer was declined, the blacksmith carried 
his point, and Mr. PARKMAN, apparently coin- 
eiding in his opinion, employed Mr. Stuart to 
paint an original portrait of WasHINeToN, which 
he presented to Faneuil Hail. WinsTaNnLey’s 
copy was sold to the United States government.” 

—Emma CornwWaAL.bt, who died recently at Tur- 
ner’s Station, on the Erie Railway, was fond of 
her cash. Hidden away in every conceivable 
place about the house, were found over $80,000 
worth of bonds and securities. Besides, she left 
$20,000 worth of real estate. The heirs are still 
on the hunt for more treasure. 

—Miss Anna M. Lea having become profes- 
sionally famous for her picture of the “ Patrician 
Mother’’ in the Centennial Exhibition, is in a 
fair way to achieve pecuniary success as a por- 
trait painter. She has accepted an invitation 
from Lord Durrerrtin, Governor-General of Can- 
ada, to visit Ottawa and paint the portrait of 
Lady DUFFERIN. 

—Queen VictTorta’s early epistolary and chi- 
rographical talent has come under the hammer 
of the British auctioneer. Two of her autograph 
letters have just been sold. One was in the child- 
like large script of a beginner six years old per- 
haps, and was addressed to her aunt, the late 
Princess Sopura. It is amiable, running thus: 

“How do you do, dear aunt? Do you love poor 
Vioxy ? Dearest aunt, this is a present for you. 

“ Viororta.” 
The original, in accordance with the custom of 
writers of so early an age, is innocent of punctu- 
ation. 

—Among the plain women of the world who 
have attained exalted rank, either from official 
or intellectual causes, may be named MARGARET 
of Sweden, MaTILDa, Empress of Germany, and 
CuristTiana of Sweden. Fuivia, wife of An- 
Tony, had but few personal charms; nor had 
TeRENTIA, wife of CilceRO, much beauty, if one 
may trust to the majority of historians; but 
most of these have found some admirers among 
biographers. Neither ANNgE of Cleves nor CaTH- 
ERINE of Aragon was yood-looking, still for a 
while they swayed the fickle heart of their Blue- 
beard husband. Queen ANNE was a dowdy, 
graceless woman in her best days. CROMWELL’S 
wife was plain. When Queen ANNE of Bohemia 
came to England as a bride, there was a pageant 
at Cheapside of a castle with two towers, from 
both sides of which ran fountains of wine; and 
we are told that the beautiful girls who blew 


Mr. | 





gold-leaf iu the faces of the king and queen 
caused the plain bride to look plainer; yet she 
made her way into the good graces of king and 
people. In France the gay and pleasure-loving 
»lain women have gained many laurels. Madame 

EB Stak. is a memorable instance, though no 
one was more conscious.of her personal defects. 
Even her name was a power in itself. The great 
NAPOLEON condescended to be so jealous of her 
influence that no persuasion would induce him 
to allow her to return to France. Mile. De 
L’ Eprnagsz, one of the most fascinating women 
of the day, whé exercised a marvelous influence 
on those around her, was marked with small- 
90x. Madame GEOFFRIN was a plain woman. 
Madame D’ Eprnay was neither beautiful norcley- 
er, but most attractive. Madame De Mary was 
the plainest woman of the court. Marta Lec- 
ZINSKA, daughter of Stantsias, King of Poland, 
wife of Louis XV., was good, but uninteresting. 

—Queen VicToria has stepped a little out of 
the customary routine of her public addresses 
by making the most warlike speech of her life. 
In handing new colors to two kneeling officers 
of her First Regiment of Foot, the Duke of 
Kent’s daughter said: ‘‘ In intrusting these col- 
ors to your charge, it gives me great pleasure 
to remind you that I have been associated with 
your regiment from infancy, when my father was 
your colonel. He was proud of his profession, 
and I was always taught to consider myself a 
soldier’s child. I rejoice in having a son who 
has devoted his life to the army, and who, I am 
confident, will ever prove worthy of the name 
of a British soldier.” The Duke of Kent was 
the fourth son of George III. 5 

—Mr. LonGFELLow and his three daughters 
had a little ovation a few days ago at Wellesley 
College, where they dined with the 400 young 
women, and were rowed on the lake by the fem- 
inine boat crews. Mr. LONGFELLOW sat in the 
boat named Hvangeline, and its first oar played 
‘Evangeline’ to him upon her guitar, all the 
crews singing in unison. Then every body as- 
sembled in the chapel, and the president, Miss 
Apa HowakbD, made a pretty speech to the poet 
in the presentation of four large baskets of 
flowers, one for himself and one for each of his 
daughters. One of the students then gave an 
ode of welcome, and Professor LonereLiow, 
gracefully responding, read a new unpublished 
poem, called the ‘ Descent of the Muses.”’ 

—In the private office of Mr. BLackwoop, in 
Edinburgh, is the only portrait of “ George Eliot” 
for which she ever sat. Itis a crayon head, tak- 
en in 1860 by SamugL, Lawrence—the artist to 
whom THACKERAY posed, and who once visited 
America. Among his other sitters were Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Botta. 

—Count AUERSPERG (‘‘ Anastasius Griin’’) has 
by legacy left a sum of 30,000 gulden, as well as 
any proceeds that may result from new editions 
of his works after his death, for scholarships of 
students of philosophy, medicine, jurisprudence, 
and technical sciences. Down to his last mo- 
ment the aged poet was actively engaged in liter- 
ary work. The proof-sheets of a half-completed 
cyclus of romances, entitled Under the Veranda, 
came in while he was lying on his death-bed. 
The first cause of his illness is attributed to 
overexertion in consequence of the universal 
celebration in Austria and Germany of his sev- 
entieth birthday, when he replied with his own 
hand to more than a thousand letters and tele- 
grams. The Berlin Press Society sent, with an 
address of condolence, a great laurel crown for 
the coffin to the widow of Count AUERSPERG. 

—In a mild, pleasant, patronizing way, Boston 
hates New York, and loves to do its little jocu- 
lar at our expense. Thus it is pleasantly related 
that at a small party in Boston, the host, having 
as his guest a genial New Yorker, and wishing 
that he should have a good impression of Bos- 
ton brains, introduced him to Mr. A , a gen- 
tleman of repute in “literary circles,” and an 
admirable talker. After a while, encountering 
his New York friend alone, he said, ‘‘ How did 
you like Mr. H , Dick?” “Very much in- 
deed,’’ was the reply. ‘He is a good fellow, 
but’’ (sotto voce) ‘“‘those trowsers were never 
made for him.” 

—The London Times says: ‘‘ The recent eleva- 
tions and new creations in the peerage have 
slightly affected the roll of the House of Lords, 
which now stands a little over, instead ofa little 
under, five hundred, as it did at this time last 
year. In January last the Earl of Erne was cre- 
ated a baron of the United Kingdom, and Mr. 
J. R. OnmsBy-Gore, Mr. HENRY GERARD Storr, 
Mr. JoHN TOLLEMACHE, and Sir ROBERT GERARD 
were raised in a ‘batch’ to the Upper House as 
Lords HaRLEcH, ALINGTON, TOLLEMACHE, and 
GERARD, while the Earl of Abergavenny was cre- 
ated a marquis, and the Duke of Richmond had 
an additional dukedom, that of Gordon, bestow- 
ed upon him. Since that time Lord Norra- 
BROOK has been rewarded with an earldom for 
his services in India, and the Earidom of Beacons- 
field has also been bestowed upon Mr. D1srRaELI. 
The exact number of peerages, spiritual and tem- 
poral, including those enjoyed by members of 
the royal family, stands consequently at the pres- 
ent moment at 503, headed by his Royal High. 
ness the Prince of Wales as Duke of Cornwall, 
and ending with ‘Mortimer, Lord SacKvILLg,’ 
the junior baron. The dukes number 21, the 
marquises 22, the earls 132, the viscounts 31, the 
archbishops and bishops 26, and the barons 265, 
The rest of the roll is made up by the royal dukes, 
There are one or two things to be noted in the 
present roll. Firstly, that the number of peer- 
ages on it is slightly in excess of the actual total 
number of the lords, spiritual and temporal, Lord 
Cairns being enumerated twice over, both as a 
baron and as Lord Chancellor; the Duke of Rich- 
mond both as a duke and also as Lord President 
of the Council; the Marquis of Hertford both as 
a marquis and also as Lord Chamberlain; Earl 
BEAUCHAMP both as an ear! and also as Lord 
Steward of the Household; and, lastly, the Earl 
of Erne both as an Irish representative peer and 
also as Lord FerManaGH. Again, it may be ob- 
served that the BucKHuRsT title has disappeared 
since last year as a separate entry, being merged 
in the superior honor of the Earldom of Dela- 
warr, and that blanks are put against the names 
of the Earldom of Berkeley and the Barony of 
De Freyne. The name of the Earl of Beacons- 
tield also figures twice in the roll, firstly in his 
own place at the end of the earls, next after Lord 
NORTHBROOK ; and again as Lord Privy Seal, in 
which capacity his lordship takes precedence 
above and before all dukes, next after the mem- 
bers of the royal family, the two archbishops 
the Lord Chancellor, and the Lord President of 
the Council’ 
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Agrafes and Buckles for Hats, Figs. 1-4. 


Tue agrafes Figs. 1 and 2 are made of cut beads and 
bugles of polished steel, and are furnished with a pin on 
the wrong side. 

The buckle Fig. 3 consists of a leaf-shaped gold ring, 
edged with points and ornamented with polished steel 
beads. A pin is attached on the wrong side. 

The buckle Fig. 4 is made of two rows of steel beads 
in leaf shape, and is furnished at the middle with a 
gilt pin. 


Honey-comb Canvas Tidy. 


Tus tidy is made of gray honey-comb-embroidered 
canvas. The design consists of stripes, which look as if 
plaited, and inclose small squares. To work the stripes, 
first form the diagonal stitches lying close together with 
Estremadura cotton, No. 2, observing the illustration, and then wind 
the raised threads of the material with black silk. The star figures 
and the narrow border on the edge of the tidy are worked with red 
zephyr worsted and silk of the same color in button-hole stitch and 
in point Russe. After finishing the embroidery, fringe the tidy by 
raveling out the edge of the canvas. 


Crochet Edgings for 
Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Turse edgings are worked 






AT FOR CHILD FROM 1 To 2 . ; . 
Ha : — . With twisted cotton, No. 80, 
Years otp.—Bacx.—{For 


. : partly crosswise and partly 
Front, see Illustration on Lanibetes The sie Fig. 

. ae ard 1 is worked as follows: 1st 

For pattern and description see ~~ pound.— * 8 ch. (chain stitch), 

Sapp, Mo. SVE, Fig. HH gag: (double crochet) on the 

first of these, 7 ch., fasten to 
the first of the 3 de. worked previously (to do this, drop the 
stitch from the needle, insert the latter in the corresponding 
stitch, and draw the dropped stitch through); repeat from >. 
2d round.—Always alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) on the 7 
ch. after the next 8 dc, in the preceding round, 4 ch. 3d 
round.—Always 5 sc. on 4 
ch. in the preceding round, 
but always work off together 
the last of the 5 sc. worked 
on the next 4 ch. and the 
first of the 5 sc. worked on 
the following 4 ch. 

For the edging Fig. 2 work 
as follows: Ist round.—Al- 
ways alternately 4 ch., 1 
twisted bar on the first of 
these (for this, wind the 














Mustin Apron. Fig. 3.—BvckLe ror Har. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., # 
No. XV., Fig. 72. thread twelve times loosely 


on the needle, insert the 
latter in the corresponding stitch, draw the working thread through 
all the threads on the needle in a loop, and work off the latter 
together with all the stitches on the needle). 2d round.—Al.- 


ways alternately 1 de. on the st. (stitch) on which the next J, @eweae 
twisted bar in the preceding round was worked (on the NAS SE NON SY SY 
side where the ch. were worked), 5 ch. 3d round.— ae 07 iy iv Sy oY 
Always three short treble crochet separated each by ty 4 EO OOOO 


8 ch. on the next st. on the other side of the first A aes = SY NUN | 
round on which the next twisted bar was worked. “ 


Picot Braid and Crochet Edging 
for Lingerie. 

Tas edging is worked with woven 

picot braid, as shown by the illus- 

tration, and with twisted crochet Le 


cotton, No. 100, as follows: Ist | j WI" ANY (\OG74 oO 
round.—% 1 sc (single cro. lm mag OA, SOOO E 
chet) on the upper edge of LD Mpg Vy, } 

the picot braid, 7 ch. “yyy ge ing IN 
(chain stiteh), 1 se, AD Va f G y 4 ie ie 


on the edge of the 
braid after an inter- 
val of a quarter of an 
inch, 5 ch., pass over an 
interval of a quarter of an 
inch, 6 ste. (short treble cro- " 
chet) at regular intervals on the 
edge of the braid, coveringaspace “YH 
of three-quarters of aninch; the up- % 
per veins of these 6 ste. are worked off 
together; 7 ¢h., 2 sc. close to the stc. on 
the edge of the braid, 7 ch., and after an in- 
terval of a quarter of an inch repeat from >, 


a oa — Se 
Se eS 
VAY "4u¥: 2d round, 
aes —x* 4 8 
on the next 7 
Picor Bram axp Crocner EpGine ror ch. in the pre- 
LINGERIE, ceding round, 5 
ch., 1 stc. on the next 5 
ch., not working off the 
upper veins, however, 1 
stc. on the second fol- 
lowing 7 ch., working 
off the upper veins to- 
gether with the preced- 








Fig. 1.—Crocuet Eporxe ror Lingerie, ing stc., 5 ch., 4 se. on Honey-coms Caxvas Tipy. several stitches, and on Fig. 2.—Crocuer Engine ror LingEriz. 








Bovcité Cioran Sacqve.—Back anxp Front. to connect the separate parts, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 48-54. 













































the same 7 ch. on which 1 stc. has already been 
crocheted, and repeat from *. 3d round.—x 
4 sc. on the upper veins of the next 4 sc. in the 
preceding round, twice 5 sc. on the next 5 ch., 
then 4 sc, on the upper veins of the next 4 sc., 
and repeat from *. 


Serpentine Braid and Crochet Edging 
for Lingerie. 

Tuts edging is worked with serpentine braid 
and twisted cotton, No. 80, as follows: Ist 
round.— > 2 de, (double crochet) separated by 
one point of 4 ch. (chain stitch) and 4 de. on 
the first of these on the next point of the braid, 
1 ch., 1 ste. (short treble crochet) an eighth of 
an inch before the next hollow of the braid, 
only working off the lower vein of this ste. at 
present, 1 de. an eighth of an inch after the same hollow, work- 
ing off the upper veins together with the middle vein of the ste. ; 
and then work off also the upper vein of the latter, 1 ch., and 
repeat from *. 2d round (on the other side of the braid).— 
Always alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) on the next point, 6 ch. 
3d round.—Always 1 se. on each stitch in the preceding round. 






Puzzle Purse, Figs. 1 
wae 


See illustration on page 741. Har For Cuitp From 1 To 2 
Tus purse, the opening Y&ars orp.—Back.—[For Front, 
of which is a puzzle to al] see Illustration on Page 741.] 
but the initiated, is design. For description see Supplement. 
ed to hold gold or silver 
coin, and other small articles of value. It is made of cloth of 
different colors, finished with a cording of the same material, 
and bound with narrow ribbon. The parts of the purse appear 
closely joined at all points, the opening being formed by joining 
two of the pieces with long threads on the wrong side, as shown 
by Fig. 1. On these threads the pieces of cloth may be slipped 
apart and the coin inserted, as shown by Fig. 1. To make the 
purse, cut of cloth eight pieces from Fig. 76, Supplement, and 
four pieces from Fig. 77, allowing no material for the seams, 
however. Baste two of the larger pieces of cloth together with 
long overband stitches from 
59 to 60, as shown by Fig. 2, 
at the same time fastening in 
a narrow strip of cloth, which 
serves for a cording. On the 
wrong side of the cloth work 
the long stitches, which serve 











with coarse saddler’s silk, as 
shown by Fig. 2. Fasten the 





Fig. 4.—Bvuckie ror Har. Brown Linen APRON. 


For pattern and description see Supplement 
thread on the left free edge No. XIV., Figs. 69-71. 7 : 


of one piece of cloth, * 
work one back stitch, drawing the needle out again at the point of 
beginning, carry the thread from left to right over the cloth, work 
- NOS Se UG through the triple layer one running stitch an eighth of an inch 
BOX Or ES Ry & long, carry the thread from right to left over the cloth, work 
% ¢ ; one running stitch an eighth of an inch long on the outer 
x edge, and repeat from > until the cloth is covered with 
» threads. The other piece of cloth is covered with 
@y threads in a similar manner, but the running stitches 
: through the triple layer should always come be- 
tween two threads of the part worked first (see 
Fig. 2). The basting thread should now be 
removed. Join every two of the remaining 
large pieces with back stitches from 59 to 
60, at the same time sewing in a cord, 
then join the parts from 60 to 61, and 
bind them with ribbon along the 
PSP SARORA YAY . seams. Sew up the small parts 
4 STF AW NOS NOS NO? NO ‘ . we . 
YG) 4 G14 S\ . \ from 59 to *, set them into 
9 NY NY NYS 7 WS ‘ WSs the purse according to the 
ew Wi eS \ . . . corresponding _ figures, 
and bind them togeth- 
er with the latter. 
Finally, set on pieces 
of ribbon seven-eighths 
of an inch wide, which are 
tied in a bow. 


Point Lace and Crochet 
Cravat, 


Tats cravat, a section of which is 
shown on the next page, is worked with 
point lace braid woven as shown by the illus- 


tration 





and with 
twisted cro- 
. chet cotton, 
No. 100. It con. SERPENTINE Bram AND CROCHET EpDGING FOR 
sists of a middle LINGERIE. 


part worked sep- 

arately and a row of 
points bordering it. For 
the middle part join a 
piece of point lace braid 
twice as long as the 
cravat in a ring with 
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the inside of this work 

one round as follows: 
* Begin with one end 
of the cravat, working 
5 se. (single crochet) on 
seven-eighths of an 
inch of the open-work 
edge of the braid; 
these 5 sc., however, 
should be worked off 
together ; 4 sc. on the 
edge of the braid, in 
such a manner that 
the st. (stitch) do not 
come very close togeth- 
er; + for two leaflets 
side by side work 4 
ch. (chain stitch), 2 te. 
(treble crochet) on the 
edge of the braid 
where the last sc. was 
worked; the upper 
veins of the 2 te. are 
not worked off at 


pass over a corre- 
sponding interval of 
the braid, 1 de. on 
the edge of the braid, 
twice alternately 2 
ch., pass over a cor- 
responding interval, 
1 de. on the edge of 
the braid; then 1 
ch., pass over a cor- 
responding interval, 
1 de. on the edge 
(not working off the 
upper veins of the 
de.), lay the braid in 
a small pleat for the 
extremity of the point 
and fasten it with 1 
de. (not working off 
the upper veins of 
the de.), 1 de. on the 





Fig. 2.—Detaw or Pvzz_e 
Purse, Fie, 1. 

Fig. 1.—Pvzziz Pursr.—See 

Fig. 2.—({For pattern see Supple- 

ment, No. X.VIL., Figs. 76 and 77.) 





Pornt Lace anp Crocnet Cravar. 





























Hart ror Cup rrom.1 to 2 Years oLp.—FRront. 
[For Back, see Illustration on Page 740.] 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVL., 

‘igs. 73-7. 


Hart ror Cuitp From 1 To 2 YEARS OLD.—FRont. 

[For Back, see Illustration on Page 749.] “7 

For description see Supplement. 

edge of the braid after an interval the same as 
that between the last 2 de., working off the up- 
per veins of this de. together with those of tie 
last 2 de., 1 ch., pass over a corresponding in- 
terval, 1 de. on the edge of the braid, twice al- 
ternately 2 ch., pass over a corresponding inter- 
val, 1 de. on the edge of the braid; then 5 ch., 
fasten to the third de. in this round, 5 ch., 1 sl. 
on the last de., 5 ch., fasten to the same st. to 
which the previous fastening was done, 1 se., 1 
sde., 7 de., 1 sde., and 1 se. on the last 5 ch. and 
on the preceding 5 ch., catching both together, 3 
ch., and repeat from *. ‘7th round.—Always 
alternately 1 sc. on the middle of the next 7 de. 
in the preceding round, 5 ch., 1 se. on the mid 
dle of the 3 ch. above the next point, 5 ch, 


present ; pass over half an inch of the braid, 2 
te. on the edge, working off the upper veins of 
these 2 tc. together with those of the preceding 
2 te., 3 ch., 1 se. on the edge of the braid where 
the last te. were worked, and repeat from + to 
within seven-eighths of an inch from the middle 
of the braid ; then 4 se. (not very close together) 
on the edge of the braid; this completes one- 
half of the round. For the other half repeat 
once from >, but in working off together the te. 
of two leaflets always fasten to the correspond- 
ing st. of two leaflets in the first half of this 
round ; finally, 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the 5 se. work- 
ed off together at the beginning of this round, 
and then fasten the thread and cut it off. 





the outer edge of the work crochet as 
follows: 2d round.— * 1 sc. on the edge 
of the braid, 9 ch., close these in a ring, 
working 1 sl. on the fourth ch., and on 
this ring work 3 sc., 2 sde. (short double 
crochet), 5 de. (double crochet), 2 sde., 2 
se.; 1 se. on the st. on which the sl. was 
worked, 3 ch., pass over half an inch of 
the braid and repeat from +, but at the 
ends of the cravat pass over only a 

quarter of an inch of the braid in- 

stead of half an inch, several times, so 

that the work may not draw ; finally, 

1 sl. on the first se. in this round, 
fasten the thread and cut it 
off. 3d round.—»* 1 se. on 
the middle of the next 5 de. 
in the preceding round, 3 ch., 
1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. 
and 1 sc. on the first of these), 
3 ch., and repeat from * ; 
finally, 1 sl. on the first se. in 
this round, and fasten the 
thread. 4th round.—Always 
-alternately 1 se. on the mid- 





Overcoat For Boy From 8 To 10 Years 
oLD.—Front.—For Back, see Fig. 4, 

_ First Page.—{For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 14-20.) 


CasHMERE Wrapper.—Front.—[For Back, 
see Illustration on Page 749. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
38. 



















No. VI., Figs. 37 and 


dle st. of the next p., 5 ch.; 
finally, 1 sl. on the first se. in 
this round, but on the ends of 
the cravat the number of ch. 
should be increased to suit the 
curve. This completes the mid- 
dle of the cravat.. The row of 
points on the.outer edge should 
be worked separately. as fol- 
lows: 5th round. — Beginning 
at a hollow between two points, 
work 1 de. on the edge of the 
braid, but the upper veins of 
this de. should not be worked off at present ; with 1 de. 
catch the edge of the braid an eighth of an inch from 
the preceding de., and then again after an interval of 
three-quarters of an inch, not working off the upper 
veins of this dc., however; 1 de. on the edge of the 
braid after an interval of an eighth of an inch, work- 
ing off the upper veins of this de. together with those 
of the preceding 2 de., six times alternately 1 ch., pass 
over a corresponding interval on the braid, 1 de. on 
the edge of the braid; then 1 ch., pass over a corre- 
sponding interval, 3 de. separated each by 1 ch. on the 
edge of the braid (so that a point is formed), six times 
alternately 1 ch., pass over a corresponding interval, 1 
de. on the edge of the braid; then 1 ch., pass over a, 
corresponding interval, and repeat from +. 6th round 
(on the other side of the braid)— > 2 de. separated by 
3 ch. close together on the extremity of a point, 3 ch., 





EMBROIDERED Work-Stanp. 


For design see Suppl., 





No, VIII. 


of varnished black cane sticks, 
finished on the ends with metal 
plates and black beads, and is 
thirty-four inches high, includ- 
ing the lid of the large, basket. 
The large basket is four inches 
and a half high and ten inches 
wide, and is furnished with a 
bottom cut of card-board and 
covered with blue silk. .The 
sides of the basket are inlaid 
with embroidered medallions of black satin underlaid 
with card-board, the design for which is given by Fig. 
87,Supplement. Having transferred the design to the 
material; work the corn-flowers in chain stitch with 
blue silk in two shades, the Marguerites with pink silk, 
and the ears of wheat with yellow silk. The stems and 
vines are worked with green and brown silk in satin 
and half-polka stitch. The inside of the basket and 
the lid fastened with hinges are lined with blue silk, 
which forms puffs between the bars of the lid. A 
cane handle is set on the sides of the basket. At the 
bottom of the stand is a small basket, which is fur- 
nished with a bottom of card-board covered with blue 
silk, and with blue silk lining. Chains of yellow met- 
al, bows of blue silk ribbon seven-eighths of an inch 
wide, and silk tassels trim the stand as shown by the 
illustration. 


No. XVIIL., Fig. 78. 


ZePHYR FLanneL Wraprer.—Back.—{ For 
Front, see Illustration on Page 749.} 


For pattern and i oy see § 
» Figs. 40-43 


Join the finished row of points on the ends, 
and sew them to the middle of the cravat 
from the wrong side, observing the illus- 
tration. 


Gentleman’s Handkerchief. 

Tuis handkerchief consists of a piece of 
white linen cambric sixteen inches and sev- 
en-eighths square, which is bordered on 
both sides with strips of plaid cambric 
two inches and a quarter wide, which are 
rounded off toward the ends. The initial 
is worked with cotton in the colors of 
the binding in satin stitch. 
These handkerchiefs with col- 
ored borders are very fashion- 
able, and are easily made. The 
border may be made of plain 
linen of some bright color— 
pink, blue, or lavender—or of 
black for mourning. 


Embroidered Work- 
Stand. 

Tuts basket stand is made 

Supplement, 


Sacgvue ror Girt From 9 To 11 Years 
otp.—Back.—For Front, sée Fig. 1, 
First Page.—[{For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-8.) 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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THE LITTLE BOY I DREAMED 
ABOUT. 
By MRS. 8. M. B. PIATT. 
Tas is the only world I know; 
It is in this same world, no doubt. 
Ah me! but I could love him so, 
If I could only find him out, 
The Little Boy I dreamed about! 


This Little Boy who never takes 
The prettiest orange he can see, 

The reddest apple, all the cakes 
(When there are twice enough for three)— 
Where can the darling ever be? 


He does not tease and storm and pout 
To climb the roof in rain and sun, 
And pull the pigeon’s feathers out 
To see how it will look with none, 
Or fight the hornets, one by one. 


He does not hide, and cut his hair, 

And wind the watches wrong, and try 
To throw the kitten down the stair 

To see how often it can die. 

(It’s strange that you can wonder why.) 


He never wakes too late to know 
A bird is singing near his bed; 

He tells the tired moon, “You may go 
To sleep yourself.” He never said, 
When told to do a thing, “Tell Fred.” 


If I said “Go,” he would not stay 
To lose his hat or break a toy, 

Then hurry like the wind away, 
And whistle like the wind for joy, 
To please himself—this Little Boy. 


Let any stranger come who can, 
He will not say—if it is true— 
“Old Lady” (or “Old Gentleman’’), 
“T wish you would go home, I do; 
I think my mamma wants you to!” 





No, Fairy-land is far and dim: 
He does not play in silver sand, 
But if I could believe in him, 
I could believe in Fairy-land, 
Because—do you not understand? 


Dead? dead? Somehow I do not know. 
The sweetest children die. We may 
Miss some poor foot-print from the snow 
That was his very own to-day 
“God’s will” is what the Christians say. 





Like you, or you, or you can be, 

When you are good, he looks, no doubt. 
I'd give—the goldenest star I see 

In all the dark, to find him out, 

The Little Boy I dreamed about. 








JULIET. 


By MRS. H. LOVETT-CAMERON. 





CHAPTER XI. 
GRETCHEN GETS INTO TROUBLE. 


Warrre Exxison’s rooms in the Temple do not, 
as it will be imagined, belong to himself. They 
are the property of a well-to-do bachelor friend, 
who seldom visits them, and who lends them to 
Wattie whenever he cares to come and occupy 
them. Wattie is one of those lucky men who 
always fall on their legs in these matters. He 
has friends by the score: friends with moors th 
Scotland, friends with fishing in Norway, friends 
with shooting in Norfolk, and friends to give him 
mounts in “the shires ;” and one and all of these 
friends are ready and anxious to welcome him 
and to give him of their best whenever he may 
feel inclined to come to them. 

And so, among others, he has, of course, a friend 
who has nice airy rooms, conveniently situated in 
the Temple, and who is only too delighted to place 
them at Wattie’s disposal. 

Wattie, who has been reading for the bar ever 
since he reached man’s estate, comes to these 
pleasant chambers occasionally, by fits and starts 
as it were, whenever a sudden fit of industry is 
upon him, takes possession of his friend’s house- 
hold gods, gives pleasantly spoken orders with a 
smile on his handsome face to his friend’s old 
man and woman, who are left in charge, and who 
are ready to work their old fingers to the bone in 
the service of such a winsome-mannered, liberal- 
handed young gentleman; and, taking down his 
friend’s musty law-books from their shelves, sets 
to work with a will, and burns the midnight oil 
in the study thereof. 

And accordingly, when his utter rejection by 
Georgie Travers’s father drove him in honor from 
the neighborhood in which she lived, Wattie 
thought he would go up to London and toil at 
the law-books again. He bad romantic ideas of 
remaining bu in hard study for several years, 
and then of bursting out suddenly into a Cole- 
ridge or a Cairns, when, having realized a large 
fortune and been raised to the top of his profes- 
sion by his perseverance and genius, he would go 
down triumphantly to Bradley and claim Georgie 
for his wife. 

He set to work very hard indeed; for the first 
week he made himself almost ill by the ardor and 
energy which he threw into his labors. For the 
first week—after that, he began to find it rather 
monotonous. It occurred to him that, as he had 
a good deal of talent for painting, the fine arts 
might possibly open out a quicker road to fortune 
and to fame than the bar could do. At all events, 
the study would be pleasanter and more attract- 
ive in every way. Accordingly the law-books 
were replaced on their shelves, and the friend’s 
rooms were quickly transformed into a studio. 
If, argued Wattie, he were suddenly to present to 
the world a striking and original picture, full of 
genius and talent, would not his fortune be as 
good as made? Why condemn himself to years 





of dry and uninteresting study, when possibly a 
few months of much more congenial work might 
place him on “the line” on the Royal Academy 
walls, and lead him at once to a comfortable in- 
come and to Georgie Travers? And even sup- 
posing he should not succeed, and his picture be 
a failure, why then he could always go back to the 
law-books, for, after all, a few months more or 
less would not make much difference in the long- 
run. 

It was just at this stage of his proceedings that 
he stumbled across Cis Travers in Blandford 
Street. 

Wattie Ellison was exceedingly cordial to Cis ; 
he had never taken very much notice of him when 
they were both down in the country together, but 
here up in London they met like old friends. 

Georgie’s brother was a person whom Wattie 
Ellison could not fail to find exceedingly interest- 
ing tohim. When Cis sat in his friend’s rooms 
writing to his sister, Wattie, without actually send- 
ing her any direct message, would suggest little 
allusions to himself, and give bits of information, 
or make little skillful inquiries, which Cis would 
duly report as he wrote. 

“ Wattie says he is going to do such and such 
things,” or “‘ Wattie has been asking me how your 
new mare goes, and what you have been doing 
this week,” and so on; and then, when Georgie’s 
answers came, you may be sure that all these 
little remarks were noticed and commented upon, 
and that the letter was as freely read by Wattie 
as by her brother. 

Cis was fond of Georgie, for she had always 
been good to him and protected him from his fa- 
ther, and he was glad to do a good turn for her. 
Moreover, he became very fond of Wattie Ellison, 
and the two young men frequently spent their 
evenings chatting together in those pleasant Tem- 
ple chambers, while Wattie, with a bit of char- 
coal, sketched out numberless rough designs for 
his great picture on a white board upon an easel 
hard by, and then asked Cecil’s advice upon them. 
Cecil invariably said of each that it was very 
nice ; and then Wattie shook his head and said 
it did not please him yet, rubbed it all out, and 
began it over again. 

In the evening of the day when Wattie had 
met Cis and Gretchen walking together in Wig- 
more Street, the two young men were, as usual, 
sitting together over the fire in the Temple rooms, 
when Wattie said, rather suddenly, 

“Do you intend playing Faust to our little 
friend Gretchen, Cis ?” 

“Eh, what? What on earth do you mean ?” 
said Cis, getting rather red. 

“Don’t you think it rather a pity to walk about 
with the child? And I saw you buying those 
flowers for her the other day at Covent Garden. 
She is an innocent little soul; one wouldn’t wish 
her to get intoany trouble.” 

“ There’s no question of any Faust as far as I 
am concerned, I assure you,” said Cecil, earnest- 
ly, leaning forward in his chair and staring into 

é fire. “Why, you can’t think so for one mo- 
ment.” 

“Well, I am glad of it. At the same time she 
may get fonder of you than is good for her, poor 
little girl, and it may put ideas into her head and 
give her hopes.” 

“Hopes? My dear Wattie, you don’t imagine 
that Gretchen can expect me to marry her ?” cried 
Cis, laughing. 

“There’s no knowing what a woman won’t ex- 

when a young man begins describing to her 
is views of marriage, as I heard you doing the 
other evening,” said Wattie. 

“Oh! as to that, you know, one can’t allow 
her to throw herself away upon a boor like David 
Anderson, and I was giving her a little advice.” 

“ Why should shenot marry David? He would 
make her an excellent husband,” replied his 
friend. 

“My dear Wattie, what a sin it would be! 
Such a pretty, refined, gentle little thing to be 
wasted on a great-rough fellow like that!” 

“Tt would be a very match for her. I 
don’t see where she would get a better,” persisted 
Wattie. 

“Good heavens! how can you suggest such an 
out combination? Beauty and the Beast 
would be nothing toit!” and Cis began impatient- 
ly walking about the room. 

At this moment there was a slight scuffle out- 
side the door, and in another instant the stern- 
visaged old woman who “did for” Mr. Ellison 
broke in upon the (éte-d-téte of the two friends 
with the information, which she delivered with 
evident disapproval of such proceedings, that a 
young woman was wishing to see Mr. Travers. 

She was almost immediately followed by a 
small figure wrapped in a long black cloak, who, 
brushing past her into the room, fell at Cis Trav- 
ers’s feet in a passion of hysterical tears. 

“ Good heavens, Gretchen !” cried Cis. ‘“ What 
on earth is the matter? what has happened ? 
Here, Mrs. Stiles, go and fetch this young lady a 
glass of sherry.” And Wattie helped Cis to raise 
the sobbing girl and to place her on a chair. 

“Tt is my father,” sobbed the girl. “Oh, Mr. 
Travers, save me from him! He has beaten me 
so dreadfully, and he has turned me out of the 
house. Look here!” and she turned up her sleeve 
and showed the two horrified young men a sight 
that made them both shudder. 

Her arm, once round and white and smooth, 
was covered with fearful bruises and bleeding 
wounds, and hung almost helplessly by her side. 

“ And my back is worse.” 

“Good heavens, Gretchen, how dreadful!” ex- 
claimed Wattie Ellison, in great dismay. “What 
was the reason of it? what made him so brutal 
to you?” 

“ Alas! it was because I have lost my situation 
as music teacher. I am sure I did no wrong, did 
I, Mr. Travers, by walking with you? But Mrs. 
Wilkins, the lady whose little girls I was teach- 
ing, saw me with you to-day, and she saw me once 
before, she says; so she came this evening and 





told my father I was a bad girl, and that she 
would not have me to teach her children any 
more; and father was dreadfully angry, and beat 
me, and then turned me out of doors. And, oh! 
do help me! What shall I do?” 

Cecil looked at his friend in blank dismay. 
This was what his mistaken kindness had brought 
upon her. 

“Why on earth did you come here? had you 
no woman friend to go to?” asked Wattie; almost 
angrily, of the weeping girl. 

“No, no one; at knew Mr. Travers would 
take care of me, he is so kind to me. I haven’t 
a friend in the world but you,” she added, looking 
up imploringly at Cecil. 

“What shall we do, Cecil? Shall we take her 
back to old Rudenbach ?” asked Wattie, in great 
perplexity. 

“Oh no, no, no!” eried Gretchen, imploringly. 
“T can never, never go back to him. If you 
knew how cruel he is, how often he beats me and 
kicks me, you would not want me to go back; I 
would rather beg my way in the streets. But, 
dear Mr. Travers, may I not stay here ?” 

She was evidently as innocent as a baby; no 
idea of any wrong or impropriety in coming alone 
at ten o’clock at night to throw herself upon the 
mercy and charity of two young men ever for an 
instant crossed her mind. Cecil was kind to her, 
and she loved him devotedly; so in her trouble 
she had come straight to where she knew he was 
likely to be found, and, having found him, she 
trusted herself implicitly to his protection. 

No two young men were ever placed in a more 
awkward predicament. Here was this girl sud- 
denly thrown upon their hands, without a friend 
in the world but themselves, and common human- 
ity compelled them to take care of her. -Cecil, 
moreover, felt himself responsible for the whole 
situation. It was his fault that the poor child 
had got into such a dreadful scrape; it was his 
foolish sentimental flirtation which had cost her 
her place, and had made her brutal father turn 
her out of doors, and Cis felt in a perfect despair 
of misery and self-reproach as he reflected upon it. 

Wattie Ellison forbore to reproach him. For- 
tunate it was that Mrs. Stiles was on the premi- 
ses, and the two young men retired to consult 
with her over what was to be done. 

Mrs. Stiles began by being exceedingly stiff and 
virtuous. She had never heard of such proceed- 
ings, she said, as a young woman coming alone 
to a gentleman’s chambers in the middle of the 
night ; she didn’t know how she, Mrs. Stiles, a re- 
spectable woman, could mix herself up at all in 
such doings, with sundry other cutting remarks of 
the same nature; but when the whole of Gret- 
chen’s story had been circumstantially related to 
her, and when she had seen the poor girl’s maim- 
ed and bruised condition, feelings of humanity 
and charity awoke in her ancient ; and old 
Stiles, — in at this juncture, proved a valu- 
able ally, 
tical ideas. ae 

Betsveen the four it was settled that Mrs. Stiles 
should carry off Gretchen in a eab to the house 
of a cousin of her own—a certain Mrs, who 
kept a small baker’s shop in a street g out 
of the Strand, and who, “for a consideration,” 
which Cecil Travers eagerly offered to make as 
liberal as could be desired, would, she thought, 
take in Gretchen for a few days, until it could be 
further decided what to do for her. 

This idea was immediately carried out. Poor 
little Gretchen, much bewildered and rather re- 
luctant, was carried off by the stern but by no 
means unkind old woman. Cis wanted to go with 
them ; but Wattie, who had more sense and more 
knowledge of the world, would not allow him to 
do so. rs. Blogg, a fat, shrewd-faced woman, 
with a sharp eye to the main chance, fingered the 
installment of two sovereigns sent by Cis with 
greedy joy, and consented as a favor to take in 
the young woman. 

And between them both the poor girl was put 
to bed: 

But when Cis went the next morning to inquire 
after his protégée, he found that Mrs. Blogg had 
in much alarm sent for the nearest doctor, as 
Gretchen had awakened in high fever, and was 
quite light-headed. 

For nearly a fortnight the poor child lay in 
raging fever and burning thirst between life and 
death, and then her youth asserted itself and the 
disease left her, to live, but, oh ! so weak and pale, 
such a poor little shadow of her former self, as 
made even the heart of the hired nurse whom 
Cecil had engaged to tend her ache with pity at 
the sight. 

Meanwhile our two friends had not been idle 
in her service. They had, in the first place, re- 
paired to Blandford Street, there to find that the 
wretched old German music teacher had departed 
and utterly vanished, leaving no direction behind 
him nor clew as to where he was to be found. 

“ And a good job too,” said his indignant land- 
lady, “although he do owe me for five weeks’ 
rent, and for three pound ten as he borrowed of 
me just the day before he went; but a more dis- 
respectable drinking beast never came into an 
honest woman’s house; and I am glad he’s gone, 
even though I’ve lost the money. I am right 
down sorry for the poor young lady, that I am, 
and if I'd been at home he shouldn’t have turned 
her into the streets ; but then I was out, and nev- 
er knew nothing about it till I got home an hour 
after, and found that furrin beast lying dead 
drunk on the landing.” 

No more information being obtainable in this 
quarter, the two friends began seriously to dis- 
cuss what should be done with poor Gretchen. 

Cis Travers’s funds were getting low, and he 
hardly knew how he should be able to go on sup- 
porting the girl if she were to be ill much longer. 

Driven at last to desperation, he wrote to his 
father, and vaguely stating that he had got into 
a little difficulty in which his honor was concern- 
ed, besought him to ask him no questions, but to 
send him a check for fifty pounds at once. 





The Squire was delighted with this letter from 
his son. It so happened that there had been a 
Newmarket meeting the previous week; and the 
sport-loving old man settled it in his own mind at 
once that Cis had been lured into making some 
imprudent bets, for which this sudden and mys- 
terious demand for money was to pay. Any in- 
iquity connected with horses and horse-racing was 
pardonable in the old man’s eyes. He was posi- 
tively enchanted. 

“The boy is coming round at last,” he said to 
himself, with a chuckle. “I shall make some- 
thing of him yet; that sending him to London by 
himself was a fine idea.” 

And when Georgie came into his room he said 
to her, with quite a beaming face, 

“Cis wants money; he has been getting into 
trouble; he has been to Newmarket and lost his 
money, the young rascal !” 

“To Newmarket !” repeated Georgie, in amaze- 
ment. “Are you sure, papa?” For Cis had cor- 
responded pretty regularly with his sister of late, 
and certainly there had been nothing in his let- 
ters to lead her to suppose that horse-racing had 
in any way formed part of his pleasures. 

“T tell you he has been to Newmarket,” re- 
peated the Squire, doggedly, for he was deter- 
mined to believe it; and he turned the key of his 
cash-box and took out his check-book, filled up 
a check for seventy pounds, and sat down and 
wrote a mild exordium to his son on the evils of 
betting if you backed the wrong horse, which let- 
ter considerably surprised and puzzled that young 
gentleman when he received it. 

Georgie had her own opinions on the subject 
of what the money was wanted for, but she did 
not think it necessary to impart them to her 
father. She pulled old Chanticleer’s ear, and 
the ancient hound winked his one eye gravely at 
her, as much as to say, “ We know better, don’t 
we?” 

“So we do, old boy!” said Georgie, in answer, 
half aloud; and left the Squire to his own de- 
lusions and to his letter. 

But although Cecil could make neither head 
nor tail of his father’s letter, the meaning of his 
father’s check was clear and very delightful, for 
with it he could do every thing he wished for lit- 
tle Gretchen. 

He and Wattie soon hit upon a plan for her. 
There was an old governess whom Wattie knew, 
who had once lived with the Ellisons, and who 
had now settled down in a little house in Pimlico, 
where she thankfully took in lodgers to eke out 
her small income. 

This lady, Miss Pinkin by name, would, they 

soon found out, gladly receive Gretchen Ruden- 
bach when she was well enough to leave Mrs. 
Blogg’s not very comfortable mansion. Cecil 
was to pay for her lodgings and for the hire of a 
cottage piano for her use until she was well 
enough to begin her teaching again. Miss Pin- 
kin’s educational connection enabled her to in- 
sure at least two or three young pupils for the 
girl at once, and in time she would, they hoped, 
get many more. 
' Gretchen, on being consulted, thankfully and 
meekly acquiesced in any thing and every thing 
that Cis had settled for her; and when she was 
well enough to be moved she took up her abode 
in Miss Pinkin’s upper floor rooms, and under 
that lady’s care soon became strong enough to 
begin her work. 

Cis took Wattie’s advice, and went but very 
seldom to visit his little protégée. The poor 
child was very sad. She sat and watched for 
him day after day at her window, and when day 
after day passed and he did not come, she wept 
miserable tears in her loneliness. Now and then, 
once perhaps in a fortnight, he did come and see 
her, and then Gretchen became a transformed 
being. Her pale face was suffused with a blush 
of delight as he entered, her heavy eyes became 
bright with happiness, and her gratitude and love 
for her young benefactor beamed out in every 
look and word. 

But Cis was very prudent, and was determined 
not to put himself again in the wrong concerning 
her; only it did annoy him considerably to hear 
that David Anderson had tracked aer to her new 
abode, and was constantly visiting her and re- 
peatedly urging her to become his wife. 

He might have made himself quite at ease con- 
cerning this. Gretchen was in no danger of be- 
coming Mrs. David Anderson. 

“T do not think about him,” she would say to 
Miss Pinkin when that good lady urged her not 
to turn a deaf ear to so advantageous an offer. 

“ But you do think about Mr. Travers, I am 
afraid, Gretchen,” the ex-governess would say, 
severely, “although he is far above you in station, 
and is not likely to think about you.” 

And to this accusation Gretchen could give no 
answer whatever. 





CHAPTER XII. 
REJECTED AND LEFT. 


Wiru her feet on the fender, the last new nov- 
el on her lap, and her eyes fixed on the fire, Ju- 
liet Blair is sitting one evening in the twilight in 
the little morning-room to which she is accus- 
tomed to resort for her five-o’clock tea. 

It so happens that an emissary from Madame 
Celeste in Bond Street, armed with card-board 
boxes of every size and shape, has, with much 
commotion, arrived half an hour ago at the house, 
having come down from London by the afternoon 
express with an entirely new selection of Parisian 
bonnets, hats, and head-dresses for inspection. 

Mrs. Blair, who would barter her soul away for 
a French bonnet, has retired with Ernestine to 
her bedroom to unpack and look over all these 
treasures, and it is possible that Colonel Fleming 
is not altogether unaware of these arrangements, 
nor of the superior attraction which retains the 
widow up stairs. 

For he shortly afterward steals into the morn- 
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Juliet makes room for him with a smile, and 
then for several minutes neither of them speaks. 

“T have been doing a very unpleasant duty 
this afternoon,” says Colonel Fleming at last. 

“Yes?” from Juliet, inquiringly. 

“T have sent off a letter that I have too long 
delayed writing. I have written to secure my re- 
turn passage to India in the Sultana, which is ad- 
vertised to sail in a fortnight.” 

“What!” Juliet starts to her feet. “To In- 
dia! are you mad? What have you done? The 
letters are not gone ;” and she makes a step to 
the door. 

He puts out his hand to stop her. “I am 
afraid they are, Juliet; the bag was just going as 
I came in; but even if they were not, it could 
make no difference. I have quite made up my 
mind that it is high time I went back.” 

“Surely this is a very sudden determination 
you have come to,” said Juliet, trying to speak 
calmly. 

“Not at all. I have been thinking of it for 
some time,” he answered; ‘only it was no use 
talking about it until I had made up my mind to 
go; and now the deed is done,” he added, with a 
half sigh. 

“TI do not see that the mischief is in any way 
irremediable,” she answers, speaking quickly. 
“It is easy to write to-morrow, and retract your 
letter of to-day. Colonel Fleming, I entreat you 
to think better of it; we can not let you leave us 
like this—indeed we can not !” 

“ You are very good,” he begins, rather formal- 
ly; “but I have not acted without due thought, 
I assure you.” 

And then all her self-control forsakes her, and 
she bursts into a wail of despair, clasping her 
hands entreatingly, “Oh! why, why should you 
go? are you not happy here?” 

“Yes, I am happy—too happy, perhaps,” an- 
swers Hugh, gloomily; “but one doesn’t live for 
happiness, unfortunately. I have quite finished 
all that I came home to do for you, Juliet; and 
now I am only wasting my time and my life 
here.” 

“But why need you ever go back? Why not 
throw up your Indian appointment and stay at 
home ?” she asks, despairingly. 

Colonel Fleming smiles. “I don’t quite see 
my way to that, Juliet. I am not likely to get 
any thing else so good at home, or indeed any 
thing at all, good or bad; all my interest is in 
India, and this appointment of mine is a very 
good one. You forget thatI ama poor man. I 
should not have enough of my own to live like a 
gentleman in England.” 

Juliet was leaning up against the mantel-piece 
with her arms folded upon it, and her head bent 
down upon them. He could not see her face— 
the fire-light flickered red and warm over her 
dusky head and her bowed figure. Something in 
the utter despair of her attitude touched him 
strangely. 

As he finished speaking she raised herself 
abruptly and began walking rapidly up and down 
the room behind him. 

“ You must not go, you shall not go!” she kept 
on saying aloud. He would not look round at her, 
perhaps because he could not trust himself to do 
so. He sat leaning forward on his chair and 
staring fixedly into the fire. 

Then all at once she came and stood behind 
him; her heart beat so that she could hardly 
stand; her voice trembled so that she could 
searcely speak ; her very hands, which she laid 
one on each of his shoulders, shook as they rest- 
ed there. 

There was no light in the room but the fire- 
light, and they could not see each other’s faces. 

“Hugh! don’t go. Why should you go? 
Have I not enough for us both? Stay and share 
every thing that I have—dear Hugh !” 

And to her trembling words there succeeded 
an utter silence in the little room. 

Why had she not worded it otherwise? why 
had she not said, “I love you; stay for my sake, 
because I can not live without you?” 

Then, indeed, he could hardly have withstood 
her; then, indeed, for her sake, as well as for 
his own, he must have taken her to his heart at 
once and forever. But a something of maiden 
bashfulness and reserve, even in that moment of 
impulse, when in her despair she had let him see 
too much perchance of what was in her heart, 
had kept her back from the actual confession of 
her love. 

She had spoken of her money. Ah, fatal, 
miserable mistake! She had brought up before 
him the one thing that in his own mind stood as 
an insuperable barrier between them, the one 
thing that for honor’s sake bade him hold back 
and leave her. 

Rapidly there flashed through his mind the ut- 
ter impossibility of what she had asked him to 
do—“ to stay and share all that was hers.” How 
could he do so? how could he, her guardian, 
place himself in the utterly false position of her 
lover? 

Still he did not speak. Ah, will no good an- 
gel prompt her to fall at his feet and to ery, “I 
love you ?” 

The opportunity is gone. Hugh turns round 
and takes her hands—gentle hands, that were 
still on his shoulders, 

“My dear Juliet”—and his voice betrays some 
unwonted emotion—“ you are, I think, the most 
generous-minded woman I have ever met ; but—” 

“ Ah, say no more! say no more !” she cries, 
wrenching away her hands from his grasp and 
burying her face in them. 

“Do you not recollect, my child,” he says, very 
gently and tenderly—‘“ do you not recollect that I 
am your guardian, and you my ward? In such 
a position, that I should accept any gift or loan 
of money from you is utterly impossible.” 

He had willfully misinterpreted her meaning! 
With bitterest shame she saw that he misunder- 





subjected to such soul-degrading humiliation ? 

She, Juliet Blair the heiress, the owner of 
Sotherne, young, beautiful, and talented, had 
made a free offer of herself to this man whom 
she had been weak enough to love. She had of- 
fered herself, and—had been rejected ! 

With flashing eyes and burning cheeks she 
turned upon him. 

“Say no more, pray, Colonel Fleming. I am 
truly sorry that I should have offended you by 
offering to lend you money, As you say, I should 
have remembered that between you and me such 
a transaction was impossible. Pray forgive me, 
and rest assured that I shall be very careful not 
to offend you again by the repetition of such a 
proposition.” 

Her voice was full of scorn, and as she ceased 
speaking she made him a sweeping bow and left 
the room; and hurrying up stairs into her own 
bedroom, she flung herself down upon the sofa 
and burst into a fit of passionate tears. 

Bitter tears of anger and self-reproach over 
her own abased pride and mortified self-esteem. 
What demon had prompted her to speak those 
miserable words? Why had she committed the 
fatal, irretrievable error of wooing instead of 
waiting to be wooed? And the worst of it was 
that it was alla mistake. She had thought her- 
self loved, and she had been awakened rudely to 
find herself scorned and rejected. For that he 
had really-misunderstood her she could not for 
one instant delude herself into believing. In his 
pity and his compassion he had answered her 
about her money, feigning to ignore her true 
meaning—which, alas! she had all too plainly 
betrayed. 

To any woman the position would have been a 
sufficiently painful one; but to Juliet Blair, with 
her proud spirit and independence of mind, such 
thoughts were absolute torture. 

There was no untruth in the statement which 
she made to her maid, when that functionary en- 
tered her mistress’s room to put out her dress for 
dinner, that she had such a frightful headache 
that she felt quite unequal to going down stairs 
again, and that she would have a cup of tea in 
her room and then go to bed. 

But when this message was brought down 
stairs to the two who were awaiting her appear- 
ance to go in to dinner, Colonel Fleming offered 
his arm in silence to the widow, and became 
very grave and silent indeed. 

Not all Mrs. Blair’s blandishments, backed up 
with an entirely new head-dress just come from 
town, could extract from her companion more 
than the most absent monosyllables. 

When it came to the mistress of the house be- 
ing forced to keep to her room because of his 
presence—for it was thus that he interpreted her 
absence—Colonel Fleming felt that something 
must be done. Sotherne Court was no longer a 
fitting abode for him. 

After dinner was over, he studied Bradshaw 
attentively for some minutes, and then, going 
into the library, rang the bell for Higgs. 

“ Higgs, can I have the dog-cart to-morrow 
morning to meet the eight-o’clock train ?” 

“Yes, certainly, Sir.” 

“Very well, then: will you send James to my 
room to pack my things? I find that I am obliged 
to go up to town rather suddenly to-morrow.” 

“Yes, Sir—sorry you are obliged to go, Sir; 
we all hoped you would have staid,” said the old 
man, lingering for a minute to poke the fire and 
sweep up the hearth. “I'll send James at once, 
Sir.” 

And Higgs went his way to the back region, 
where, to the select community in the house- 
keeper’s room, he gave it as his opinion that Miss 
Juliet had “given the Colonel the sack; and 
more’s the pity, says I, for a nicer, pleasanter- 
spoken gentleman than Colonel Fleming never 
stopped in the ’ouse.” 

Colonel Fleming and James the footman were 
busy packing up for the best part of the night. 

“ He'll never come back no more,” said James 
to his superior, when at last he was dismissed ; 
“he’s packed up every stick and every straw; 
he’s not coming back no more, Mr. Higgs.” 

It did not behoove Higgs to lower his dignity 
by confiding to one of the under-servants his 
views of the part which he supposed Miss Blair 
to have played in this sudden departure. He 
contented himself with gruffly desiring James to 
“clean up that there mess, and to go to bed and 
be quite sure he called the Colonel in plenty 
of time the next morning ;” an injunction which 
James, mindful of parting tips, was not at all 
likely to forget. 


(To BE OCONTINUED.]} 











USEFUL RECIPES. 


JeLLy Lemonape.—Take three fresh Seville oranges, 
and pare off the rinds as thin as can be done; also the 
rinds of six fresh lemons. Pour on them one quart 
of boiling water. Cover tightly, and let them steep. 
Soak two ounces of good isinglass in a cupful of cold 
water. When soft, pour on to the water the juice of 
both lemons and oranges. Let the whole simmer for 
fifteen minutes; stir into it one pound and a quarter 
of crushed sugar, one pint of good wine; let it sim- 
mer three minutes, and strain through a jelly strainer, 
which is the best thing for jelly. When it boils up 
clear, pour it into moulds which have been previously 
dipped in cold water. 

Cavam Ginger Caxe.—One cupful of rich sour cream, 
one cupful of molasses, half a cupful of butter, one 
tea-spoonful of soda, half a tea-spoonful of salt, one 
table-spoonful of ginger. Flour to make it the con- 
sistency of pound-cake batter. 

Cuooorate Ior-~-Cream.—Grate half a pound of Ba- 
ker’s chocolate very fine. Mix it into a smooth paste 
with a little fresh milk. Take three pints of morn- 
ing’s milk, put it on the fire to boil, then stir in the 
chocolate paste. Have ready the yolks of six eggs 
well beaten with one pound of white sugar. Pour 
the chocolate over this, boiling hot from the kettle, 
and put all together back on the fire, and stir all the 





of cream, and stir in when the chocolate custard is cold. 
Season slightly with vanilla. Now beat the whites of 
the five eggs to a stiff froth, and add gradually, while 
beating, two table-spoonfuls of pulverized white sugar, 
and as soon as they are well blended and the cream 
about half frozen, put into the freezer, and you will 
find the addition a great improvement. 

Green Tomato Preszerves.—Take one peck of toma- 
toes, slice them—and they are nicer if peeled. Slice 
also six lemons, without removing the rinds, but taking 
out the seeds, Put to this quantity six pounds of good 
brown sugar. Boil until the tomatoes look transpar- 
ent and seem well done. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


oa BAR, that quaint old structure 
which has long obstructed that narrow 
throat of London called Fleet Street, is at last 
doomed to destruction. For more than two 
centuries its arches and statuary have been fa- 
miliar to millions of Englishmen; but latterly 
it has fallen into a decrepit condition. The 
civic authorities of London have decreed that it 
shall be removed, since it has outlived its use- 
fulness. Buta thousand ancient memories hang 
about its blackened, crumbling walls, and many 
regrets will follow the demolition of this fa- 
mous work of the famous architect Sir Christo- 
pher Wren. Doubtless in its place there will 
be erected an elegant arch, which, though lack- 
ing in venerable associations, will not obstruct 
the street nor offend the eye, and yet mark 
the city boundary as definitely as has Temple 
Bar. 





A wife recently applied for a divorce in the 
Superior Court of New York. She had married 
a man on bis own representation that he was of 
good character and worth a certain amount of 
property ; but she did not investigate the mat- 
ter herself. Being disappointed in these partic- 
ulars, she requested a divorce, which the judge 
denied, on the ground that she should have in- 
formed herself on these points. 





It is a curious fact—if fact it be; it is so re- 
ported in foreign papers—that Italian brigands 
now publish a paper of their own, the title of 
which, translated into English, is, The Scamp. 
It is published at Girgenti; but what is the 
character of its contents we are not informed. 


A dreadful disaster is reported from the Arctic 
Ocean by the whaling bark Florence, which re- 
cently arrived at San Francisco with 190 men 
on board. It appears from the accounts given 
that last August a fleet of fourteen ships became 
entangled in the ice of the polar sea, in the vi- 
cinity of Point Barrow. They had not provis- 
ions enough to last through the winter, and 
after making every effort to release their ves- 
sels, twelve of them were abandoned, two fortu- 
nately escaping. Some of the crew, however, 
discouraged by the suffering encountered in 
attempting to reach the two vessels that had 
escaped from the ice, returned to their own 
ships, and it is believed that there is no hope 
of their rescue. A part of the rescued crew sail- 
ed in the Three Brothers to Honolulu. 





Strange as it may seem, there are still people 
who present their one-dollar and five-dollar bills 
at the Centennial gates, and are amazed at the 
objection made to their money. The registering 
turnstiles and the half dollars make accounts 
and reports of the daily number of admissions 
comparatively simple business. It is said that 
about twenty persons a minute can be admitted 
through one turnstile, but that is a high aver- 
age. The largest number of people who have 
masse so far, through any single gate was on 

ennsylvania Day, when the keeper at gate No. 
89 admitted 9934 visitors, 


The first of the “‘cradle’’ cables of the East 
River Bridge, which was recently successfully 
laced in position, weighs about 33,000 pounds. 
t is composed of seven strands of nineteen wires 
each, and is 3700 feet long. 





On October 17 a letter, addressed “To our ben- 
efactors throughout the Union,” was sent from 
the Mayor’s office in the city of Savannah, ex- 
pressing deep gratitude for the —- received by 
the sufferers from yellow fever, and stating that, 
in consequence of the liberal contributions of 
money and supplies, no further aid was now 
needed. The letter was signed by the Mayor of 
Savannah and by the acting president of the Be- 
nevolent Association. 





Every person visiting the Centennial meets 
with his own special experience, and it is almost 
invariably different from that-of his neighbor. 
One finds a comfortable hotel or boarding place, 
while another is most unfortunate in this re- 
spect; one is greatly disturbed by the crowds, 
while another never thinks of there being too 
many about him; one can never get a good 
lunch on the Centennial grounds, another never 
fails to do so; one misses the sight of what he 
most desired to examine, while another, by some 
mysterious fortune, instinctively discovers ev- 
ery thing; one is half sick all the time, and 
blames the food, water, air, and drainage, anoth- 
er never felt better than when he was in Phila- 
delphia. And so we have curiously conflicting 
accounts of visits to the grand Exhibition. 





A physician of Savannah gives it as his opin- 
ion that the fever there is owing to three causes 
—an almost frostless winter, an unprecedentedly 
hot summer, and a lack of proper drainage in 
the suburbs. The fever began in the suburbs, 
but spread thence to every part of the city. 





Resolutions were recently adopted by the Cen- 
tennial Commission that the original determina- 
tion of closing the Exhibition on November 10 
be adhered to, and that in order to permit per- 
sons to enter the grounds and buildings to re- 
ceive articles which were sold to be delivered at 
the close of the Exhibition, and to afford exhib- 
itors an opportunity to dispose of unsold articles, 
the grounds shall be kept open and an admission 
fee of fifty cents be charged during the week fol- 
lowing the close of the Exhibition, and as long 
thereafter as the Director-General may deem ex- 
pedient. From many sources, however, there 
come expressions of unwillinguess to have the 





delphia journal proposes that ‘‘on the Ist day of 
November, and on every day until the 10th, the 
price of admission shall be reduced to twenty- 
five cents, and that the Exposition shall remain 
open for ten or twenty days longer, during all 
which time the price of admission shall be not 
more than ten ceuts.”’ 


Sentence of death has been passed upon John 

. Lee for participation in the Mountain Mead- 
ows massacre of nineteen years ago. The pris- 
oner having the right, under the laws of Utah, 
to choose death by hanging, shooting, or be- 
heading, and having chosen to be shot, he was 
sentenced to bé shot on January 26,1877. The 
judge, in passing sentence, remarked that oth- 
ers equally guilty with the prisoner might here- 
after expect punishment. 





The Savannah correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia Press writes : 


“TI do not believe that in this fair land there is a 
city so fair as Savannah. The climate gives an almost 
eternal spring; the wisdom of its founders and the 
taste of their descendants have given broad streets 
and lined them with trees not only rich In a perpetual 

reenness of foliage, but fragrant with flowers. The 
and upon which the city is built is as high above the 
Savannah River as is Philadelphia at Chestnut Street, 
and this highland runs back into the country for about 
ten miles, affording most excellent drives. But around 
all this beauty lies that which, while it did not cause 
the fever, has given to it the opportunity for its grip 
upon the throat of this unfortunate people—the swamp 
that above and below stretches along this coast for a 
hundred miles, whose vapors after night-fall are so fa- 
til. The decaying vegetation, festered by a seethin 
sun, a8 day droops sends forth a mist laden with deat 
to droop with sundown over the fated city, and at 
night-fall to close in with the curtain of death. No 
sooner does the sun go down than upon every tree and 
house-top, upon the glistening river, lies this mist, 
fe gery yet transparent, having the semblance of a 
‘og, bit yet lacking singularly any dimming of vision. 
It creeps over the doomed city, and after sunset no 
man, except he be compelled by charity or duty, ven- 
tures out of doors.” 





According to Professor Loomis, who has com- 
pared nearly five hundred cases, storms move at 
an average rate of twenty-six miles an hour on 
land in this country, and about nineteen miles 
an hour over the ocean. 





The survey of the bed of the river at Hell Gate 
shows conclusively that the destruction of Hal- 
lett’s Reef will prove most advantageous to nav- 
igation. When the broken rock lying on the 
bottom has been removed, the extent of the im- 
provement will be more apparent. Work has 
been commenced on Flood Rock, where the 
stone is much softer than at Hallett’s Reef; in- 
deed, it is feared that its softness may seriously 
increase the difficulty and danger of the work, 
and render great caution needful in blasting. 





Pisciculture can now be studied in a practical 
way at the New York Aquarium, where, among 
other curiosities, are thousands of salmon eggs, 
received from the United States Fish Commis- 
sioner, some of which are almost constantly in 
the process of hatching. 





No one who goes to the Centennial should 
neglect to visit the Kansas and Colorado Build- 
ing. The display of grains, grasses, fruits, and 
other natural products of the fertile Western 
soil, arranged in most beautiful and unique 
methods, and the rare specimens of minerals, 
make this building exceedingly attractive. Mrs. 
Maxwell's collection of stuffed animals and birds 
always draws a crowd. Indeed, unless one goes 
at an early hour of the day, the throng in the 
Kansas and Colorado Building is likely to inter- 
fere with the enjoyment of the exhibits. 


Many birds flying toward the South are killed 


} every night by striking against the stretched 


cables of the East River Bridge. One morning 
the workmen at the New York pier found eight- 
een little creatures that had been killed during 
the night. 





By and with the advice and consent of the 
president and trustees of Harvard University, 
the Saunders Theatre of the New Memorial Hall 
is to be opened for a series of concerts, given 
under the general supervision of the college pro- 
fessors of music. The first concert will be given 
in November by Theodore Thomas’s orchestra, 
and all the music of the series will be of a high 
order. This scheme was initiated by some of 
the most prominent citizens of Cambridge, and 
its. success is assured by a large number of sub- 
scribers. The educating and refining influence 
of good music is not to be disputed; and these 
concerts will be of great value to the students 
of the college, and all others who may enjoy 
them. 





On exhibition at the Centennial is a model of 
the Hamburg steamer Frisia—an exact fac simile 
of the vessel. It is ten feet long, and cost $5000. 





Not long ago at the hour of 11 p.m. the Town- 
hall clock in Saratoga struck 186 times. So 
says the Saratogian, and remonstrates against 
such a time-piece. It remarks: ‘“ The hour of 
186 p.m. is too late for Saratogians ; their con- 
stitutions will not stand the strain.” 





A huge pile of misdirected and unclaimed tet- 
ters‘ bas collected in the post-office at Phila- 
delphia. They have been advertised, of course, 
but it is very unlikely that owners for the ma- 
jority of them can be found, and they will soon 
go to the Dead-letter Office. 





The physicians and nurses of Savannah have 
dealt bravely with the fearful pestilence. Ex- 

rienced men and motherly women who have 
‘ought with the epidemic before have sought to 
check its deadly progress now. The most effi- 
cient nurses are from Southern cities, where the 
disease has appeared in former years, and given 
them needful experience in its treatment. It 
is a singular fact that the full-blooded negroes 
have not been attacked with any symptoms of 
the yellow fever in Savannah. And from the 
very beginning of the epidemic, the colored men 
and women have banded together and perform- 
ed the most efficient services. They are patient, 
tireless, and skillful, and are to be found in al- 
most every house where the disease is raging at 
its utmost, giving the most sympathetic help. 
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“LINEN GATHERERS.” 


‘oe picturesque engraving repre- 
sents a group of fresh-looking peas- 
ant girls who have gathered up the linen 
from the bleaching ground, where it has 
lain whitening in the sun’s rays, and are 
bearing it off in their stalwart arms. The 
picture is full of graceful action, and the 
figures are well worthy of study. 

The tedious process of bleaching linen 
is one that is still susceptible of improve- 
ment. We have not advanced very far 
beyond the method of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, whose fine linens could almost be 
threaded on a needle, and who bleached 
them by steeping them in vegetable al- 
kalies and afterward washing them and 

xposing them to the long-continued ac- 
tion of the sun. In later times the 
Dutch were the most famous of linen 
bleachers. Most of the linens manufac- 
tured were sent to Holland to be bleach- 
ed on the low grounds about Haarlem, 
the water of which was reputed to con- 
tain qualities peculiarly suited to the 
purpose, from which fact linens were 
generally known as “hollands.” Boil- 
ing lye was poured over the brown lin- 
en, which was left to steep in it for a 
week ; it was then thoroughly washed, 
and steeped for another week in butter- 
milk to “ sour” it, or remove the alkali; 
after which it was again washed, and ex- : Zs of 
posed for several months to the sun and 2 yy wh 
air, being “ crofted” meanwhile, or fre- , iW ie Wi My 
quently sprinkled with water. The use Wi ie y Vy or ify 
of chlorine to disengage the alkali has Ch tif Yo), 
since somewhat shortened this process, 4 Yip 

which, nevertheless, still continues long 

and tedious, involving a ‘score of boil- 

ings, steepings, washings, and scourings, 

and exposure on the g from thirty 

to sixty days. The bleaching process 
naturally impairs the strength of the 
linen, and diminishes its weight from 
one-quarter to one-third, the finer linens Ws yy Pit yp 
losing less thereby. 

At present the great centres of linen 
manufacture are France, Belgium, Great 
Britain, and especially Ireland, whose 
heavy linens are highly renowned, and 
whose climate is considered best adapt- 
ed to the bleaching process. The Prov- 
ince of Ulster is the chief seat of Irish 
manufacture. The finer linens are large- 
ly made in France and Belgium. The 
greater part of linens used in the Unit- 
ed States are imported, although a few 
are manufactured here. The different 
kinds best known in trade are lawn, 
cambric, damask, diaper, sheeting, and 
toweling. 

The origin of the linen manufacture 
is lost in the darkness of ages. Herodo- 
tus found it old more than three hundred 
years before Christ, when it formed one 
of the principal articles of export from 
Egypt to the Mediterranean ports. It 
always entered largely into the vest- 
ments of the priesthood of all ages and 
nations, its snowy whiteness and trans- 
parency naturally signifying purity and 
sanctity. For this reason it was also 
used for the shrouding of the dead. The 
linen cloths in which mummies were 
swathed three thousand years ago are 
found finer and more sheer than those 
made by the best machinery of the nine- 
teenth century, and the purple dyes in 
which the Tyrian manufacturers used to 
steep the imperial robes are among the 
arts lost to modern times. It was much 
worn by the Romans, both plain and 
flowered with gold and silver. 
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“ BELLE’S BEAU.” 


WIDE, roomy, picturesque old louse, 
such as one sees nowhere but in 
country towns, set back from the village 
street among spacious grounds that 
stretched to a river—a house that 
would have delighted an artist, with the 
broad drive before it shaded by yellow- 
ing elms, its piazzas overhung with Vir- 
ginia creeper and scarlet woodbine, and 
the gay glimpses of a garden on the 
right. The haze and color of a superb 
September afternoon were over every 
thing. Two girls, evidently just from 
school, stood at the gate, one within, the 
other leaning on the fence to gossip. 

“What is she going to wear?” the 
latter was asking, with deep interest. 

“ White silk and pink trimmings.” 

“Won't she look lovely! What shall 

u wear yourself?” 

“TY Belle says I sha’n’t come in the 
rooms at all. She says I’m only a child. 
I always have to stay off in the hursery 
with David evenings when there’s com- 
pany. I did think I might come in to 
her birthday party, though ;” and the 
speaker's lip quivered, and tears stood 
in her eyes. : ———— —— : - = 

“And she won't let you! What a poe eet — =-_0U0U0U===(,= [=-______ 
shame! Why, you're sixteen years old ‘ TENT sDYDc 7" : 
thought’ you Qén’ttéok tt: BEid-wns ‘LINEN GATHERERS.”—[From a Patntine sy Vat. C. 
you, Pd— Qh, see, Christy!” she fin- 
ished in a hurried whisper, as a horseman gal- | watching the gray horse, and noting the careless | at a little distance, a cluster of gray stone chim- 
loped out of the sun-lit vistas of the road, and | grace of the rider as he wheeled and dashed ns, 
passed them, “there’s Charlton Ross, your sis- | through the stone gateway of the Ross mansion. 











i “T must go, Kate; there’s Belle calling me! ladies their dressing: 
ap tip high under ancient elms. now,” and with a hurried good-by, Christy ran up | busy in the kitchen, ai 
“Ts your sister going to marry him ?” the walk, rushed into the hall, and tossed you. i Fi 
"s be ? | ‘ ’ . " * 9) ‘ as a “ D) - , ¢ sets Marcmics her rye to do it, You — 
gt so ae bs Don t you know him ? ~ “T don’t know. I don’t suppose he’s ever ask-| books on the table. A voice from the top of the | of the stairs and show 
i y - ed up in time to catch the moment. | Only just by sight. When he comes to our | ed her. Why ®” stairs, rather incisive than sweet, stayed her prog-| know. Your white mugs 
ary glance of a pair of dark eyes. house I never see him. But sometimes I see him “Oh, I should think she would if he did, that’s | ress, Weis ~ | and mamma says it's al 
They join ours, you know.” all. He’s ever so handsome—and rich, I heard “ Bring those books straight up to the nursery.| “Oh, Belle, mayn't 1 
. ” ~ ¥ : : 
Honoria say. And attend to me, Christy, You're to show the | the dancing afterward! 


“Why didn’t you bow »” jin his grounds. 
Christy did not answer fora moment. Shewas| Her companion’s eyes followed hers to where, 
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fight. Maria ll be| The pretty blonde at the head of the stairs| bother me. Wait till it’s time for you to go to| shoulders as she noted Christy’s radiant face. 
kitchen, afje’ll be no one but} tossed back her half-braided hair with a gesture | parties.” | “School-girls are always awkward and stupid in 
You can fd here at the head | of vexation. “Why, Belle,” said a voice from one of the | company.” 
3 and show fhich way to go, you| ‘You are the greatest baby!” | chambers, good-humoredly, “do let the childcome| “Oh, Belle—” 
ir white mujss will do to wear,| ‘ But it’s your party, Belle, right in the house, | down, She won’t be in the way, and her dress 
says it's alljand afterward—” | and I do so love dancing, if it’s only to look on. | looks very well. Maria can curl her hair.” 
e, mayn’t I wn stairs and see | And I’m sixteen years old, and Kate Clapham—” | 


again, as a portly matron appeared at one of thé 
afterward 


“ As if she could help being in the way!” mut- | doors, “don’t stay there talking. Come back, 
“Oh, don’t quote Kate Clapham, and don’t | tered Belle, turning away with a shrug of the | Belle, and let me finish your hair.” 


“Come, come,” said the good-natured voice | 


“ Am | to come down ?” queried Chris- 
ty, breathlessly. 

There was a hearty “ Yes” from her 
mother, and a sulky one from Belle. 
Christy waited for no more. Dropping 
her books on the stair landing, she ran 
down and out the rear door into the sun- 
shine, tossing up her flat hat exultingly. 

“Oh my almost feel as if I was a 
young lady !” 

She did not look much like one, as she 
raced down to the river, intent on rowing 
off a little of her excitement. She looked 
very young indeed, with her slight figure, 
short dress, and careless curls tied down 
under the flat hat, as she loosed her boat 
and pushed out into the stream. And 
she felt just like a child as she rowed off 
in the perf air and sunshine of the 
autumn day. The ripeness and mist of 
September were on the russet fields and 
painted woods. Warm scents came 
from sedge blooms and gardens along 
the banks, and here and there the dark 
water caught a scarlet reflection from a 
vivid cardinal-flower or a reddened bough. 
Christy, rowing lazily down with the cur- 
rent, rounded a shady bend in the stream, 
and came upon a little cove, where an ad- 
venturous wild grape had climbed over 
low trees, and hung its rare purpling 
clusters from pendent boughs. Now 
Christy had an especial liking for wild 
grapes, She no sooner saw them than, 
with a deft mavement of the oars, the 
boat was pushed into the cove, and the 
rower, standing on one of the teetering 
seats, was trying in vain to reach the 
lowest tempting cluster. It was out of 
reach. In vain she jumped for it, at the 
imminent risk of drowning herself; in 
vain, forgetting her aspirations after 
young -ladyhood, she wished herself a 
boy that she might climb the willow 
from which it hung. She did not know 
what a pretty picture she made as she 
stood there in the rich purple shadows, 
the richer purple of the fruit above her, 
the gold of stray sun rays filtering down 
through the million leaves above. Her 
dark curling hair was pushed back, her 
cheeks e flushed, and the sleeves had 
fallen away from her upraised rounded 
arms as she stood on tiptoe below the 
provoking cluster. A voice startled her, 
and brought her eyes back to the shining 
levels of the river. 

“Will you allow me to get you the 
grapes 

If Christy had been a young lady, she 
would not have turned scarlet and ut- 
t an exclamation of surprise. Being 
a school-girl, she did both; for there, 
beside her boat, was a slender scarlet 
wherry, the oars lying lengthwise, and 
the occupant standing within it, cap in 
hand. Christy did not need to glance 
twice at the close-cut jetty hair, the 
bearded lips, the face olive-tinted by the 
sun, for surely the dark eyes looking 
down at her could belong to no other 
than the hero of her girlish dreams 
Belle’s beau. Nor could the “ fated fairy 
prince,” who comes sooner or later into 
the life of most girls, have come in more 
attractive guise than in the person of 
the young aristocrat who stood awaiting 
Christy’s reply, and regarding her with 
mingled amusement and admiration 

“Excuse me for startling you. I am 
certain you can not get the grapes, and, 
being a head and shoulders taller than 
you, I am equally certain that I can,” he 
said, with a smile. 

I—I do want them. 
rapes.” 
st people do,” was the laughing 
response, as he reached high over Chris- 
ty’s head and plucked two or three heavy 
bunches. He dropped these in her lap, 
and reached for more, while she sat, in 
school-girl fashion, holding the gather- 
ings and stealthily watching the gatherer 
from under her wide hat brim. When 
he at last looked down at her, having 
filled the bottom of the boat with grapes, 
to ask if those were enough, she was be- 
trayed into a laugh. 

“Oh, a great many more than enough 
for me. But you like grapes yourself, 
don’t you ?” 

“Indeed I do. But pray don’t do 
that!” for Christy was eagerly piling 
fruit clusters into the wherry, “There 
isn’t room for them and for me too. If 
you will let me,” he added, with a glance 
at Christy’s still flushed face, “I will eat 
one bunch here in the shadow before 
rowing down the river.” 

There followed a time—Christy never 
knew how long—of positive enchant- 
ment. How it was that she forgot her 
awe of the elegant Mr. Ross, and began 
to talk to her companion of her doings 
and feelings as she did, will ever remain 
a mystery. And how thoroughly charm- 
ing he was! How he listened and 
laughed at her school-girl relations, and 
how handsome his dark Spanish face 
looked under the searlet boating cap! 
And how enthusiastically he talked of a 


hundred things seen in travel, while Christy list- 

ened as enthusiastically, with wide eyes and lips, 

and fingers stained with the purple juice of the 
¢ ' 


Mr. Ross must have forgotten about rowing 
lown the river. The sun was very low and the 
shadows were growing chilly, when at last he said, 


ally, raising himself from his lounging 
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position in the wherry, “I beg your pardon for 
talking to you se long, and without an introduc- 
tion, too; but I believe we know each other. 
You have twice called me by name, so I know 
you know me; and I know you are my neighbor, 
the youngest Miss Evarts.” 

“Christabel Evarts,” she said, simply. 

“You must let me row, or rather tow, you 
home, to pay for my impoliteness. There is only 
room for one in a wherry, unfortunately, but if 
you will let me fasten this chain to the bow of 
your boat, it will save your rowing up stream.” 

The light of the sunset was on the river, and 
they seemed to be going straight into the crim- 
son glory. Christy was too much astonished at 
her position to say much, but Mr. Ross was very 
merry—“ just like any boy,” as Christy solilo- 
quized. The latter was still in a state of wonder 
as she stood again on ¢erra firma, and watched her 
cavalier fasten the boat and remove the oars. 

“T always do that myself,” she said, taking 
perforce the last clusters of wild grapes which 
were imperatively thrust upon her. There was a 
bow and a smile, and the scarlet wherry shot out 
into the stream again. Christy turned and went 
slowly up to the house, a flaming bunch of cardi- 
nals in one hand and the remnants of the grapes 
in the other. 

“Where have you been, Miss Christy?” was 
the cook’s rather cross greeting. “‘Supper’s over 
an hour since, You'll have to take pickings in 
the pantry.” 

Supper was the last thing Christy thought of. 
The remembrance of the party came back to her, 
and after a hurried peep at the decorated parlors, 
she ran up stairs to begin to dress, She was very 
happy as she industriously scrubbed the stains 
off her hands. Could it be possible that Mr. Ross 
—the Mr. Ross whom she had admired afar off 
as she might have done a young god—had talked 
to her an hour and rowed her home? And he 
was coming to the party to-night (Christy shrewd- 
ly guessed that the party was given for him), and 
perhaps he would speak to her again. 

Maria curled her hair, and pulled it cruelly, 
but Christy was very serene. Her white muslin 
dress and tiny slippers were quickly donned, a few 
flowers pinned at throat and belt, and she was 
ready. The parlors were already lighted, and the 
full moon shone on the piazzas and dewy gardens. 
There was a subdued bustle in the kitchen, and 
Belle, a radiant vision of beauty, had already 
swept down stairs. The guests began to arrive. 
Christy, stationed in the upper hall, watched as 
one after another entered and came up stairs. It 
seemed as if every one hadcome. The first strains 
of music had already sounded, the dance was be- 
ginning, and no Mr. Ross yet. Christy was much 
in demand. So tired was she of fastening sashes 
and trains and bows, of running for pins and pow- 
der, that when at last the dressing-room was emp- 
ty, she thankfully descended the stairs, and tim- 
idly creeping in at the rear door of the parlor, 
immediately shielded herself behind a lace curtain. 

They were waltzing. What would poor Chris- 
ty have given to have been “a wh-up young 
lady!” Her little slippered feet beat the carpet 
as she enviously watched one gay couple after 
another whirl past her. And Christy caught her 
breath suddenly when an opening in the crowd 
showed her Mr. Ross waltzing with Belle. There 
he was, transformed again to his aristocratic self, 
dancing with the haughty, indolent grace that 
Christy knew so well, as handsome and courteous 
asa prince, The little observer's cheeks burned 
while she thought of her afternoon experience, 
and how she had reckoned him “ just like a boy.” 
And Belle, whirling in graceful circles, with his 
arm about her, how beautiful she looked! 

Nobody noticed Christy. Two or three dances 
passed. People chattered and laughed about her, 
promenaded and whirled past her. Sitting still 
was becoming a torture, and she was casting long- 
ing glances at the stairway, when the strains of 
her favorite waltz floated through the rooms. In 
sheer despair of enduring it, Christy sprang to her 
feet, about to seek refuge up stairs, when some 
one put the curtain aside. Turning, astonished, 
she beheld Mr. Ross bending before her and offer- 
ing his arm. 

“T have been trying to find you. 
me the honor of waltzing with me ?” 

Waltz with him! Between fright and delight, 
Christy stood undecided, turning red and white 
alternately. Then, forgetting every thing but the 
music and the dangerously beautiful dark eyes 
looking into her own, she put her hand on his 
arm, and in a moment they were circling down the 
room. Christy’s cheeks burned like fire. When- 
ever she dared raise her eyes from her partner’s 
broadcloth sleeve, she became aware that she was 
the focus of all eyes. For a while she was dread- 
fully conscious of this. Then she forgot every 
thing but motion and music and the handsome 
head bent so near her own. When at last they 
paused, and Mr. Ross led her out on the moon-lit 
piazza, the fright came back again, and she nerv- 
ously withdrew her hand from his arm, and flush- 
ed scarlet when he asked her for the next dance. 

“Do you care for quadrilles ?” 

Poor Christy looked wistfully toward the par- 
lors, and pulled a blossom in pieces. 

“Oh, I do like to dance—any thing. I—I’m 
very much obliged to you, but I can’t dance again.” 

The young autocrat in society, whose invitation 
to dance had never before been refused by any 
lady, looked at Christy in surprise. 

“You oughtn’t to dance with me; I’m not 
grown up,” said Christy, checking a sob. “They 
all want you to dance with them.” 

Mr. Ross would have laughed if his politeness 
would have allowed. He only said, leaning closer 
to Christy in the moonlight, and speaking low, 

“ But J want to dance with you.” 

And Christy, of course, yielded. What a hap- 

y evening that was that followed! If people 
amazed at Mr. Ross dancing with a school- 
girl, it was no matter. He wanted to dance with 


Will you do 


her, and the thought made her eyes shine and 





her cheeks glow, as she moved through the qua- 
drille with the prettiest grace in the world. A 
waltz followed, then a polka, then another qua- 
drille, and still she monopolized the lion of the 
evening, apparently to the lion’s satisfaction. 

“ And now,” he said, as they returned to the 
piazza, knitting his brows over his dance card— 
“now I must go and dance with Miss Honoria 
Clapham. But I shall come back for you. You 
will give me the rest of the dances after supper, 
won’t you?” 

“Oh, haven’t you any names on your card ?” 

“Not one. But perhaps you would like to 
dance with some one else ?” 

“Oh no; nobody wants to dance with me.” 

“Then you will wait for me here till after this 
dance ?”’ he said, hurriedly, as the music sounded. 


. Christy felt as if she were in a dream, as she 


sat alone, the moonlight falling round her, the 
music drifting out to her, waiting for Mr. Ross 
to come back. She had a rude awakening there- 
from. A hand grasped her shoulders so harshly 
that she almost cried out, and Belle’s voice said, 
in a fierce whisper: 

“Go straight up stairs to bed, miss—do you 
hear me? Go this instant;”’ and each pause 
was emphasized with a shake. 

“Oh, Belle—” 

“Hush! not a word aloud, You’ve been mak- 
ing yourself ridiculous, and mamma and I are 
ashamed of you. Go straight round the piazza 
and up stairs.” 

Christy never thought of disobeying. Her rose- 
colored visions all floated away, and she went slow- 
ly around the house and up the back way to her 
little room. There she sat down in the moon- 
light, with wide eyes and burning cheeks. Oh, 
what had she done? And finally all her won- 
dering resolved itself in a bitter burst of crying. 

When Belle came up stairs, after the last guest 
had gone, and looked in her sister’s room, Christy 
was lying across the foot of the bed, asleep, her 
pretty dress all crumpled and her cheeks stained 
with tears. So her indignation did not break 
upon Christy’s head till morning, at the break- 
fast table, when her piqued pride sought revenge. 
Poor Christy! before the meal was through she 
saw herself a forward, pert, bold chit, at whom 
Mr. Ross had laughed in his sleeve, and of whose 
simplicity he had made capital. 

“Tf you could have seen yourself whirling 
around with that silly smile, and he playing mock- 
devotion !” 

“ Did he say any thing about me, Belle ?” 

“Bah! why should he? We had better things 
to talk about,” said her sister, with a little con- 
scious toss of the head. 

Why need I tell of the days that followed ? 
Surely every girl will understand the change that 
eame over Christy’s school-girl life. Why say 
that her cheeks. grew pale, that she had frequent 
fits of crying, and that the very mention of Mr. 
Ross’s name brought a guilty flush to her cheeks ? 
She would not have met him for the world, and 
it would have been hard to calculate how many 
times she avoided him on the street; yet evening 
after evening she waited, and hoped he would 
come. The evening after the party he had come. 
She heard him ask for her in the hall, and heard 
Belle say, with a laugh, that “these school-girls 
always were deep in study, evenings.” Then, 
crouched in the dark, after David had been put 
to bed, she listened to his rare tenor voice as he 
sang song after song, his notes blending with 
Belle’s, his laugh mingling with hers. What a 
fool she had been! she drearily thought, as she 
closed the French grammar, whose leaves were 
wet with tears, and crept to bed. He was Belle’s 
beau, that was all. 

But after that evening he did not come, which 
was strange for Belle’s beau. Nay, more: his 
lady mother mentioned, in the course of a call, 
that they would return to New York in the mid- 
dle.of October. 

“We have staid in the country much longer 
than usual this year,” she continued, “and I wish 
I could persuade Charlton to go to the city at 
once.” 

“He wants to stay on Belle’s account,” mused 
Christy ; “but I wonder he does not come and 
see her.” 

One thing was certain—Belle was unusually 
cross; so cross that Christy was fain to do her 
studying out-of-doors or locked in her own room. 
A little summer-house covered with vines was her 
favorite retreat, and thither she repaired every 
afternoon upon returning from school. She had 
no more river expeditions, for, poor child, she 
was afraid of meeting the proprietor of the scar- 
let wherry. ° But perhaps the secret of her liking 
the summer-house was because she could see the 
aforesaid wherry pass and repass, and watch the 
rower from behind the sheltering vines. 

Two weeks passed. Then a crisis came. One 
Indian summer afternoon, when Belle and her 
mother were out calling, Christy was having a 
romp with the dog on the side piazza. In the 
midst of this romp she was horrified to perceive 
Mr. Ross entering the street gate. Her first im- 
pulse was to run away; but knowing that he had 
seen her, there was nothing for it but to meet 
him with flaming cheeks and disordered attire. 
The dark eyes that had haunted her waking and 
sleeping dreams so long were lit by a merry smile, 

“Why, Miss Christy, if I had not just shaken 
hands with you I should have supposed you a 
myth,” he said, with one of his bright laughs. 
“ What are you going to say to me in excuse for 
running away a fortnight ago and keeping away 
ever since? Do you know you robbed me of five 
waltzes ?” 

“J—]—Belle—that is, mamma— I mean I 
couldn’t stay. And you danced the waltzes, you 
know.” 

“Indeed I didn’t. I searched for you. Not 
finding you, I sat still the rest of the evening. 
Then the next night I came over to let you apol- 
ogize, and you wouldn't come down to see me. 
I tried to see you on the street, and you always 





vanished. Now what have I done?” asked the 
pet of society, looking sincerely puzzled. 

“Oh, did you really not dance ?” asked the de- 
lighted Christy. 

“Really no. Why do you ask ?” 

“Oh, I—I thought—they said—” 

“Who said?” the young man asked, surprised 
at the shimmer of tears in Christy’s eyes. 

“ Nobody.” 

Mr. Ross, not knowing what to say after this 
climax, sat silent. Christy desperately attempt- 
ed to explain herself. 

“Why, I thought—people thought—you were 
just dancing with me for fun, and laughed at me 
because I didn’t know how to act, and—” Here 
Christy broke down and burst into tears. 

For a moment Mr. Ross looked confounded, 
then exclaimed, 

“Thought I was laughing at you! Why—” 

'“T know I’m not grown up, and oughtn’t to 
have gone to a grown-up party. I never had 
been at one before,” sobbed Christy, pitifully. 

“Why, my poor little girl, I never thought of 
laughing at you. You dance like a fairy. Who 
could have told you such a thing?” he exclaimed, 
distressed. 

No answer. All the sorrow of the past weeks 
seemed to be crowded into the moment, and 
Christy cried as if her heart would break. 

“Tl never go to a dance again till I am a young 


Probably if she had been a young lady, Mr. 
Ross would not have acted just as he did. Ina 
moment he had taken her hand, drawn her down 
on the settee by his side, and was vainly conjur- 
ing her not to cry. 

“Tt is too hard of you,” he pleaded. “TI have 
staid two weeks for no reason in the world but to 
see my little river gypsy again, and now she won’t 
look at me.” 

She did look at him with wide eyes of wonder. 

“Staid to see me! Oh, you don’t mean so!” 

“Why do you say that ?” 

“You're laughing at me again, as if I didn’t 
know—” 

“Well?” was the patient query. 

Poor Christy was crimson to the waves of hair 
on her forehead, but she finished bravely from 
behind her screen of curls— 

“As if I didn’t know that you are Belle’s 
beau.” 

There was a pause. If Christy had dared to 
look up at the young man’s face, she would have 
seen first bewilderment, then amusement, then 
another expression harder to define, as he said, 
rather mischievously, 

“Yes, Bel’s beau—Christabel’s beau !” 

Christy uttered a little cry, and hid her face. 
Mr. Ross began to think he should never see the 
face again, it was so persistently concealed. 

“Won't you look at me? Christy, won’t you 
tell me if I offended you?” 

Silence, till he was fain to ask again, 

“Won't you tell me whether you care for 
me ?” 

“Oh,” was the almost inaudible answer, “ you 
know I do.” 

“T don’t know how I know. I can’t see any 
thing but your curls, and I want to see your 
eyes. Christy, your mother is coming in at the 
front gate.” 

The last sentence was effectual. Christy 
sprang to her feet with the idea of escaping, but 
found herself detained. 

“She is not here yet. Stop just one moment 
and tell me if I may ask your mother if she will 
let you marry me some day. Christy, may I?” 

And Christy, blushing like a rose, answered 
low, 
“ Yes—some day—when I am a young lady!” 





FINE WASHING. 


CONOMY is a necessity to many of us, anda 
real pleasure to a few, those few being de- 
cidedly of the feminine gender, if it takes the 
form of petty economies in small things. In the 
matter of home washing, a very great saving may 
be effected by learning how it should be well car- 
ried out. ‘We all know what a heavy item are 
the clear-starchers’ bills; and yet a great deal 
for which they charge heavily can, with care, be 
satisfactorily done at home. With regard to the 
getting up of lace, muslin, etc., we would remind 
our readers of that sage axiom, “If you want a 
thing well done, do it yourself.” In the present 
paper we propose to show how to clean various 
things which in our every-day life are wont to 
puzzle us. With that sage advice in our minds 
about self-help, we will begin with lace. 

A little soaking is always advisable, and a 
pinch of borax in the water helps to dispel the 
dirt. If very dirty, as lace caps and other things 
will become, they should be put for a quarter of 
an hour or so in a moderate oven, covered with 
water and shredded soap, a plate being placed on 
the top of the earthenware pie-dish or pipkin 
(the best things to place them in), great care be- 
ing taken that they do not get burned. We have 
known lamentable instances in which, left too 
long, the contents have almost if not entirely dis- 
appeared. Well rinsed, and subsequently allow- 
ed to simmer in a saucepan of water, muslin or 
lace, however dirty, becomes a good color. 

Old laces require time, trouble, and also deli- 
cate manipulation. Small pieces are best treated 
as follows: Wash in a soap lather made with the 
best curd soap, the mede of washing being mere- 
ly to pat and press the lace daintily with the 
hand, and not rub it; fine laces will not stand 
such rough usage. Really valuable lace should 
neither be tacked nor have the flowers or promi- 
nent portions of the pattern raised with an ivory 
punch or other instrument. The object is to make 
it look as much like new as possible with but little 
wear and tear. It should not be perceptibly stiff. 
Sugar, a favorite stiffening medium, as also gum, 

es it yellow, and we are inclined to think the 





thinnest water starch (white) is the best, rinsing 
the lace again in clear water after it has been 
used, and then, having exuded all the moisture 
possible, patting it into form with the hand. It 
is a tedious process, and we have known it take 
a whole day to bring one yard of lace to perfec- 
tion; but then it was impossible to tell it from 
new. It is needless to say the fingers should be 
scrupulously clean; and the manipulator should 
sit leisurely pulling each stitch almost, and clap- 
ping the dainty morsel from time to time. This 
clapping removes the sticky feature of the stiff- 
ening matter, and not the stiffness. Book-mus- 
lin washed in a frothy soap lather well beaten up, 
stiffened with gum-water, and clapped till dry, 
will be as clear as any clear-starcher can make it. 

An easier and less tedious process of clean- 
ing lace is to tack it, thoroughly securing every 
point and picot, on coarse muslin, and so wash 
and stiffen it, allowing it to dry on the muslin. 
When untacked it will be quite in shape, and we 
find the plan easier and as effectual as pinning 
the piece on a board or round a wine bottle cov- 
ered with flannel, the latter, however, having 
this advantage, that the drying may be expedited 
by filling the bottle with warm water. For stain- 
ing lace the favorite écru or cream shades, Jud- 
son’s dye does admirably, applied to Irish crochet, 
Maltese, yak, and other coarse laces; but either 
tea or coffee, according to the tint required, is 
better for more delicate pieces. This should be 
applied after stiffening, instead of a clear rinse ; 
and before using it for the lace itself, the exact 
shade required should be secured by testing on a 
morsel of useless material, 

Green tea or ammonia in the water is the best 
medium for washing black lace, and will restore 
the color if brown. This should be treated after 
the same manner as white, which it is far better 
never to iron, though sometimes it is found nec- 
essary, and then it should be done between pa- 
per; but to black lace an iron must never, on 
t, be applied—it is certain to turn it 





For a good stiffening medium, a bottle of gum- 
water should be always kept ready, made by 
pouring a quart of boiling water over four ounces 
of gum-arabic, letting it stand twelve hours, and 
then pouring it from the dregs. It is useful for 
mixing with starch and for applying alone to 
muslin; and when muslin dresses have become 
limp, and require ironing without washing, they 
should be thoroughly sprinkled with this, and it 
will bring up the stiffness well. 

The beng | of muslin curtains is expensive 
according to the usual method pursued, but we 
would recommend our readers to try soaking 
them first in cold water, then washing them thor- 
oughly, and stiffening with water starch, and 
finally, without wringing them, pinning them well 
out over a sheet on the floor, care being taken 
that the selvedges are stretched evenly. It will 
be found that they are unusually stiff and crisp, 
and that the pattern stands out well and clearly. 
It is best to stretch them out the last thing at 
night, and they will be ready in the morning. 

For the washing of muslin, lace, and all such 
things, a wringer will be found almost a necessi- 
ty, for it squeezes out the moisture without tear- 
ing or straining the fabric. 

Few people seem to know how to wash silk 
stockings. White ones should be washed in a 
cool lather of curd soap, and should neither be 
rinsed nor ironed; merely press them as dry as 
possible, then turn them to the right side, pull 
them into shape, roll them in a cloth, and finally 
rub them gently with a piece of flannel. It is no 
longer the mode, as formerly, to color them with 
pink cudbear. 

For black silk stockings, put a little ammonia 


| in the water. 


There is a fashion about the use of certain 
things, and just now bran has become very fa- 
mous for some sorts of laundry-work, especially 
crewels and silk embroidery. With proper care 
—that is, by washing in a soap lather, and drying 
quickly (a most important point, for it is in lying 
about wet that the colors run)—crewel wool em- 
broideries ought to wash well; but bran is safer. 
The method is to tie about a quarter of a pound 
of bran in a muslin bag, stir it in the lukewarm 
water till there is a lather, and then immerse the 
things. Neither soap nor soda should be ap- 
plied, the bran answering every purpose. In the 
same way it may be used for washing muslins, 
imparting, moreover, a very tolerable stiffness. 

Brown holland, which is now becoming fash- 
ionable for blinds, and has always been occa- 
sionally used for covering up furniture, is apt to 
become white with washing; the way to obviate 
this is to-rinse it in water in which hay or tea has 
been boiled, or to use starch made with hay- 
water. 

Colored things always present difficulties in 
washing, and require care. Certain chemicals, 
as well as familiar materials, aid in preserving 
some colors, and are mostly applied in the rins- 
ing water, as alum for greens and blues, soda for 
violets, pearlash for purple and blue, and ivy 
leaves boiled in water for black. Ox-gall is use- 
ful, though apt to brighten colors wonderfully 
for a short time only, when they become more 
dingy than before, more especially when used for 
carpets. Vinegar or ammonia, as a rule, is the 
safest means of fixing colors. A tea-spoonful of 
turpentine in starch will often work wonders 
where colored things are concerned, and the col- 
ored starches now sold are worthy of atrial. We 
have found them most successful. Fire-proof 
starch is also a very admirable invention of mod- 
ern days. 

Antimacassars, odious as they are to most men, 
find a place in every drawing-room, and soon lose 
their pristine freshness, but, sad to relate, are 
apt to be spoiled in washing. If made of guipure 
d'art, lace, or crochet, they are often far too stiff, 
and quite out of form, and the pattern blurred; 
all this may be obviated by using the weakest 
water starch, rinsing in cold water afterward, and 
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then ironing with a very heavy iron over many 
folds of flannel, pressing the raised portions of 
the design well out with the iron. oolen anti- 
macassars, afghans, and children’s woolen quilts 
are more troublesome; still they are to be Cone in 
a satisfactory manner. Wash them in two luke- 
warm lathers of curd soap, the last weaker than 
the first, rinse in weak vinegar and water, pass 
through the wringer, and dry quickly in the 
shade, the secret being to wash and dry quickly. 

Chamois leather is now much commended by 
the faculty for wearing next the skin, and once 
badly washed is spoiled. The water should be 
lukewarm, the soap should be thoroughly ex- 
pelled by rinsing, and when dry the leather should 
be pulled out and rubbed until quite soft. 











FRENCH PORCELAIN. 


HE impulse received from Italy in the six- 

teenth century developed rapidly in France, 
but want of space compels us to treat only of the 
famous artisans and workshops—of Palissy, the 
ardent devotee, of Sevres, the luxurious royal 
factory which followed his precedent, of “ Henri 
Deux” ware, and of some of the many minor 
factories which naturally sprung up as the art 
progressed, expressing the character of the times 
and people no less than the glowing splendors of 
Italian faience represented the nation and period 
which produced them. 

Bernard Palissy was the son of a French arti- 
san, and was born early in the sixteenth century. 
His interest in ceramics, and especially in the dis- 
covery of enamels, may have been due to his hav- 
ing seen and justly admired some of the Italian 
majolicas brought into France. It is uncertain, 
however, what first fired his zeal and prompted 
him toward the journey of discovery which out- 
lasted years, poverty, disgrace, almost despair it- 
self. His story, as told by himself, is quaint and 
pathetic to the last degree. Reviled by friends 
and family for his persistent endeavors toward 
his discovery, he still went on, using his furni- 
ture, the flooring of his house, for fire-wood, mak- 
ing and marring designs, until at last success 
came, and the wonderful “ Palissy-ware” we see 
to-day in rare specimens was the result. This 
ware is curious enough in design to make its 
type easily distinguished, but marks, as usual, are 
apt to be puzzling from variety. Borders of plates, 
saucers, etc., are in rich traceries, with centres of 
fishes or snakes in fantastic form; vines are in- 
troduced exquisite in color and design, ornament- 
ing in rich bass-relief the borders of plates or 
vases. Palissy’s colors are less glowing than 
those of the Renaissance majolica, but equal 
them in richness and durability. A genuine Pa- 
lissy specimen is almost impossible to purchase 
or to find, except in some rare private collection 
or in the public European galleries. 

“Henri Deux” ware is now chiefly known in 
imitations, there being less than thirty specimens 
in all England. This ware is sometimes called 
“ Piron,” — the fact of its being manufactured 
at that place in the sixteenth century, under the 
superintendence of a woman, Héléne d’Haugert, 
“veuve Gouffier.” At her death the work was 
carried on by her son, who replaced the some- 
what severe classic style of Madame Gouffier by 
his own more luxurious and elaborate designs. 
At his death the manufacture began to decline, 
and degenerated in an artistic way greatly before 
its final extinction a few years later. 

“ Rouen-ware,” obviously manufactured at Rou- 
en, dates from the seventeenth century, and may 
be distinguished by the delicate traceries of flow- 
ers, pale in hue, frequently wreaths, issuing from 
a horn, which produced the term “ @ /a corne,” to 
this day applied to porcelain designs. These cor- 
nucopias opening to admit lovely trails of flowers 
mark the French work of the period and locality. 
At Lille and some other contemporary factories 
lace patterns upon plates or vases, sometimes 
upon porcelain slippers, appear. The work in 
design and treatment is too pre-eminently French 
to ‘edmatt of confusion with that of other nations. 
Indeed, the great interest in the study of a grow- 
ing art in any nation is to watch the reflection of 
national fancy and ideal upon its path. French 
potters and potteries, from the time of Palissy, 
are innumerable. Before the time of Sévres we 
have Rouen, Lille, Sceaux, Marseilles, Bordeaux, 
and many others, following with slight variations, 
all French in feeling, even where Chinese designs 
were in part adopted. 

The soft-paste porcelain, originating in Tuscany, 
but unknown beyond, was revived at the close of 
the seventeenth century at St. Cloud, in France, 
by the patient, zealous endeavor which marks all 
progressive steps in the ceramic art. Royal pat- 
ronage was given, and in 1740 the factory of 
Vincennes was established under direct royal su- 
perintendence, from which resulted the famous 
manufactory of Sévres. Under Louis XV. it 
assumed the name of “ Manufacture Royale de 
France.” The mark of that period is thus, 


and was accompanied by a letter of the alphabet 
to indicate the year, frequently combining the 
name or monogram of the artist or decorator. 
Only soft paste was manufactured at Vincennes ; 
the discovery of hard paste came later. In 1756 
the factory removed to Sévres. The utmost vig- 
ilance prevented imitations in other workshops, 
the penalty being so severe as to keep minor 
artisans in awe and subjection. All other fac- 
tories were forbidden to paint on gold, and could 
only produce work on what is known as “ca- 
maieu,” or solid color. 

All that the genius and royalty of the nation 
could do was combined at Sévres. The factory 
aimed at and reached the highest point in ceramic 





art, and its fame was soon world-wide. Nothing 
can exceed the exquisite finish of Sevres work, 
its skill in design, in color, in treatment. A gen- 
uine piece of this ware is a work of art in paint- 
ing as well as ceramics. The names popular in 
the last century were given to colors and forms, 
and cling still to them, though the persons so del- 
icately honored are recalled by few other means. 
The dainty pink discovered in 1757 is known as 
the “Pompadour.” There is the Vase du Milieu 
Falconnet, Vase Fontaine Dubarry, and innumer- 
able other designations. 

The discovery of hard paste at Sevres was ow- 
ing to a singular circumstance. Madame Darnet, 
the wife of a surgeon at Saint-Yrieix-la-Perche, 
discovered near her home a sort of white unctuous 
earth. It occurred to her this might be useful 
in washing linen. She showed it to her husband, 
who, it appears, knew the anxiety of the hour, 
and fancied at once this might be the clay long 
sought for by the royal factory. An apothecary 
who was consulted pronounced it to be kaolin— 
the very substance needed. In 1769, after re- 
peated experiments, it was admitted to use. 

The factory has progressed under every form 
of government, protected by the ruling power of 
the day, and contributing ornamental vases, plates, 
services, to every new occasion of public rejoicing 
or honor. Recently jeweled plates of Sevres make 
were sold in New York which were made for the 
wedding festivities of Napoleon IIL, and two of 
which were presented to a distinguished Ameri- 
can gentleman by the Emperor. The centres of 
these plates bore the portraits of Napoleon and 
Eugénie, as delicately wrought as any ivory min- 
iature, and the borders were inlaid with tiny gems. 
An entire service had been made, and, after the 
banquet, the pieces were presented to the guests 
by the Emperor as souvenirs of the occasion. 

Sevres marks are innumerable, and omitting 
those combining the monogram of the artist or 
decorator, we will give certain general marks or 
indications by which the ware and its period may 
be determined. 

From 1753 to 1792 the mark of the royal fac- 
tory of France continued the same, with the let- 
ters of the alphabet to indicate the year, doubling 
when necessary. From 1792 to 1800 the alpha- 
bet is no longer used ; the letters R. F. appear in 
cipher or separately, sometimes placed above the 
word Sévres. In 1800 Sévres only appears ; 1801, 
T. 9; in 1802, an X; 1803, XI. The imperial 
eagle was used later. In 1811 a new system was 
adopted: oz was substituted for 11, d. z. for 12, 
t.z. for 13, g. z. for 14, g. n. for 15, s. z. for 16, d.s. 
for 17. In 1814 the Bourbons used the crossed 
I’s, with a fleur-de-lis and the word Sévres. The 
mark of Charles X. period is thus, or interlaced 


as a double C. That of the Consular 


period is stenciled in red. The marks of Louis 


Philippe are usually thus, 
aft 


Napoleon IIL, thus, ts ‘pa 


or combining simply his cipher with the word Sé. 
vres or letter S. The present mark is again the 





republic, thus, the words Doré @ 


Sevres varying with Décoré a Sevres. 





Sévres has been so jealously guarded that imi- 
tations are very difficult, and readily detected by 
the eye of the connoisseur. But much delicate, 
daintily painted porcelain is commonly called Se- 
vres. Dining or breakfasting in luxurious house- 
holds, we see ware which to the uninitiated eye 
possesses all the charm and elegance of that 
made under royal or government patronage in 
fair France, but some idea of the rarity of genu- 
ine specimens may be obtained from the fact that 
the leading jewelry establishment of America pos- 
sesses but one piece. 





STRANGE HANDS AT WHIST. 


HE number of strange and exceptional hands 
at cards which have actually been held is 
very large; but comparatively few of them are 
publicly known, either because the players do not 
deem it worth while to put them in print, or be- 
cause they lie buried in publications having a 
relatively small circulation. One is known as 
the “Yarborough hand.” The (or an) Earl of 
Yarborough once held a hand containing no card 
above a nine, and had reason to remember it on 
account of some heavy betting that was going 
on. Ever after that, he held himself ready to bet 
one thousand guineas to one guinea against such 
a hand being held again. A practiced arithme- 
tician calculated that the real odds are somewhat 
larger than the earl supposed; and yet the hand 
has been held sufficiently often to obtain for it a 
distinctive name. One whist-player noted that 
he held the king of hearts six times running, or 
in six successive deals. The odds against such 
a coincidence can be exactly calculated, but we 
have not the figures at hand. 
Mr. Richard A, Proctor, whose numerous works 





on astronomy are so well known, has gone at 
some length into this subject of strange games at 
cards; his matheratical attainments enable him 
to do readily that which would be formidable to 
less practiced hands. One recorded instance re- 
lates, not to thirteen cards of the same suit being 
held at one time, but to one suit coming up trumps 
thirteen times in succession. This occurred with 
spades trumps; it was noticed because one of 
the players had a notion that he was always un- 
lucky when spades were trumps, and this made 
him all the more impressed with the strange rep- 
itition of that particular trump suit. Mr, Proc- 
tor found that the odds are more than thirty mill- 
ions to one against spades thus turning up thir- 
teen times in succession. There is a spider’s-web 
comparison by him which we will notice, to show 
how ingeniously he tries to assist plain- going 
folks to understand these amazing numbers. 
Treating of the number of possible ways in which 
the fifty-two cards of a pack may be dealt out to 
the four players, he bids us imagine that a fila- 
ment of a spider’s web is only one-millionth of 
an inch in thickness; that such filaments are ar- 
ranged side by side in close contact; and that 
these millionths of inches are continued from the 
earth to the principal star in the constellation 
Centaur; even then the total number of fila- 
ments will only be a mere fraction of the num- 
ber of deal variations he was treating of. In 
another case, relating to the possible number of 
arrangements of all the cards in a pack (not the 
same thing as the distribution in dealing), he im- 
agined a phalanx of little cubes, each only one- 
millionth of an inch in the length of each side; 
he calculated how many of such cubes would be 
required to equal the number he was concerned 
with; and he found that if the tiny cubes were 
packed together in a giant cube, this giant cube 
would equal, in the length of each of its sides, 
seven thousand times the distance from the earth 
to the sun! 

One of the quaint modes of illustrating these 
almost inconceivable quantities, already noticed, 
is by showing how long a time all the people in 
the world would be employed in dealing cards, if 
they did nothing else, and outlived the Wander- 
ing Jew in vitality, in order that the deals should 
reach a certain number. This reminds us to say 
that inveterate whist-players do sometimes con- 
tinue dealing and playing, without sleep and with 
only snatches of food, throughout an extraordi- 
nary number of hours. In a short obituary no- 
tice of a whist-player who died a year or two ago, 
it is stated that this gentleman (Mr. Blank we 
will call him) formed: one of several players who 
sat down to whist on a Saturday evening. Some 
left when the clock struck twelve, the midnight 
hour; others continued through Sunday and Sun- 
day night, and then some had to go to business ; 
some of the remainder continued at it Monday 
and Monday night; a few throughout Tuesday 
and Tuesday night; and on Wednesday morning 
Mr. Blank and one companion were still there, 
praying double dummy. Tradition declares that 

r. Blank “ grew a beard” during this protracted 
sitting. 








PARIS FASHIONS. 

(From our Own CorresPonpDeEnTt. } 
FTE preference of fashion for chenille and 

plush is affirmed. Of plush, in all shades, 
are made bonnets, vests, revers, and dress trim- 
mings. There are also plush ribbons for cravats, 
bows, etc. Some of these ribbons—and these are 
the prettiest—are shaded, and copy the different 
tints of all kinds of fur. Of chenille a multitude 
of articles are made : galloons for trimming dress- 
es, fringes of all kinds, and, above all, embroidery 
on black tulle for veils, barbes for the coiffure, 
cravats, and lastly over-skirts and draperies de- 
signed for evening toilettes. At present this em- 
broidery is done only in one color, as, for instance, 
black chenille on black tulle, and white chenille 
on white tulle. 

Toilettes consist more than ever of combina- 
tions, that is to say, of plain material and bro- 
caded goods of the same kind. In this way ciselé 
velvet is combined with faille. The term cise/é is 
now employed for the stamped velvets forming 
designs of one or more colors. We seem to be 
resorting to furniture materials for our toilettes. 
Damask, matelassé, broché, and lastly ciselé vel- 
vet make beautiful easy-chairs and magnificent 
curtains. All these goods are used for splendid 
toilettes, the skirt being generally of plain material, 
with trimmings of plain and cise/é goods combined. 
The upper part of the dress is made of the ciselé 
or brocaded material, but all the accessories, 
such as pockets, collar, revers, and trimmings, 
are of the plain material. Besides ciselé velvet, 
damask, etc., there are also silk goods ciselé in a 
similar manner ; that is to say, a very fine and 
close design is traced with a single thread of écru 
silk on a maroon foundation, or of maroon and 
écru on a very dark peacock green ground. 

As regards the principal features of fashion, the 
predominance of polonaises over tunics must be 
noted—polonaises, which are very full and long, 
being almost dresses. The princesse dress, also 
called the fowrreau (sheath), is still in favor ; this 
is very smooth, very tight, somewhat eccentric, 
and not very pretty. It may, however, be worn 
on condition of not exaggerating its tightness, 
and allowing it several large pleats in the back. 

Trimmings of heavy goods, such as velvet 
among others, have seemingly taken their models 
from furniture, and dresses at present are trimmed 
like mantel-pieces with lambrequins ; that is to 
say, with bands cut in deep scallops or sharp 
points on the under edge. 

Of the beautiful materials manufactured for 
the winter there will also be made dresses not 
combined of different materials, and without 
trimmings. The skirt of these dresses will be 
very long, with large pleats in the back, and the 
waist will be in the shape of a habit. We are 
returning, indeed, to this fashion, although in a 





modified form. There are several kinds of habit 
waists; one of these has square ends, and is 
quite long (Louis XIV. style) ; others have point- 
ed ends, revers, and trimmings all over—on the 
neck, on the sleeves, and along the outlines of 
the ends. The revers are frequently embroider- 
ed, or else made of velvet when the waist is of 
silk, and of silk if the waist is velvet. On black 
(silk or velvet) are rich embroideries worked 
with a new kind of beads, which in part resem- 
ble jet and steel at the same time, and produce 
the effect of diamonds. The habit waists are 
trimmed with beautiful lace, which is set on in 
two rows, beginning on the under edge of the 
sleeve and falling over the hand, a lace fabot at 
the throat, and a lace ruche in the neck. All 
styles and all dates are, moreover, reproduced in 
waists, even the habit of the Restoration, with a 
long train in the back. Many of these habits 
open over a vest, and all have outside pockets. 
For balls they are made of faille of a light color, 
and are worn with skirts of white tulle, crape, or 
tarlatan, trimmed with pipings, or rolls, bows, 
and flowers of the same shade as the habit waist. 
For soirées these waists are made of plain faille 
over a skirt of damask, ciselé or brocade, or else 
the combination is reversed, as, for instance, the 
skirt of plain faille and waist of ciselé velvet to 
match. 

Besides these waists, there will be generally 
adopted for evening toilettes (dinners and recep- 
tions) waists laced in the back or else buttoned, 
but the latter are in the minority. 

If I am not mistaken, the bright colors which 
have been discarded for so many years are mak- 
ing their way by degrees into the feminine toi- 
lette. I have recently seen a dress destined for 
a dinner at a chateau. The skirt of blue faille 
of a medium shade, neither pale nor dull, was 
trimmed in front with five small gathered flounces, 
edged with narrow white lace. The train, which 
was very long, had on the bottom a deep pleated 
flounce, above which were five large square ends 
surrounded with broad white lace, which was 
headed with two rows of insertion of similar lace, 
divided by a thick roll of blue faille. Drapery of 
the same faille, covered with white lace insertion 
disposed in diagonal stripes, and edged with simi- 
lar lace. This drapery terminatéd on both sides 
under the large pleats of the train. Habit waist, 
cut square in the neck in front, of the same faille 
as the dress, and trimmed likewise with lace. On 
the right side was a tea-rose. 

Besides the multitude of hats now in existence, 
there are aiso in preparation hats for the theatre. 
According to the age and tastes of the ladies for 
whom they are intended, these hats will appear 
in the shape of the turban, the toque and beret 
of the year 1800, or else they will be composed 
of a diadem of plumes or flowers, or only a dia- 
dem of velvet veiled by beads drooping on all 
sides. This latter style greatly resembles the na- 
tional head-dress of the women of Russia, the 
Kakochkine. In regard to bonnets, every thing con- 
ceivable is worn without exception—high shapes 
or flat, pointed crowns or round or soft crowns, 
toques or shirred capotes, and, in fact, every thing. 
More hats are of felt than of velvet, and the lat- 
ter material is somewhat abandoned as regards 
its use for bonnets and wrappings, but there were 
never so many dresses of velvet as this season. 
For wrappings the preference is decidedly for fig- 
ured and armure matelassé of silk or wool. I 
must not omit to state that entire polonaises, pal- 
etots, and mantles will be made of chenille in ev- 
ery shade. The chenille for these various pur- 
poses is arranged in a kind of trellis, which is 
trimmed with a fringe of similar chenille. The 
almost universal fashion of long paletots and 
mantles will oblige a lady to leave her wrap in 
the ante-chamber when making a call that is in 
the least ceremonious, and it is for this reason that 
mantelets of chenille and small shawls of plain 
India cashmere are provided. This casnmere is 
one of the most beautiful goods of the season, 
and costs about $6 50 a yard. The toilette is 
completed by a small shawl of the same material, 
trimmed with deep woolen fringe of the same 
color. 

It is hoped that a return to skirts of a practi- 
cal length may be accomplished during the com- 
ing winter. Trained skirts for the street, except 
for carriage wear, are in as bad taste as they are 
insupportable. To raise a dress with pincers, 
rings, chains, or clasps is a senseless proceeding, 
for a dress caught up in this fashion is nothing 
but a bundle, in which a woman finds herself en- 
veloped—a bundle as heavy as it is unbecoming ; 
and a trained dress that is not raised, but is left 
to drag through the filth of the street, is fit for 
nothing but to be thrown away on returning home. 
In spite of appearances to the contrary, I still 
persist in believing that we shall return to skirts 
reaching only to the ankles for street wear. 

It is thought that black goods will be much 
worn this winter even for full evening dress. 
But, as I have said, chenille embroidery is des- 
tined to give these materials the degree of ele- 
gance necessary for their introduction into the 
drawing-room. There will be many dresses of 
black silk gauze, with stripes, figures, or squares, 
embroidered in black chenille, and trimmed with 
chenille lace. This lace is simply composed of 
bands of black tulle, on which a more or less rich 
design, copied from Chantilly lace, is embroidered 
with black chenille. This lace will also be used 
for trimming silk dresses. It is made in all col- 
ors, and should always be of the same shade as 
the dress which it is designed to trim. 

Fringes of all kinds, but principally of wool, 
will be the favorite trimmings this winter. I be- 
lieve that the embroidered galloons of which so 
much has been said, and of which such large 
quantities have been manufactured, will be repu- 
diated unless they are very beautiful (and conse- 
quently very dear), that is to say, embroidered 
by hand, and of silk. Such galloons, woven and 
brocaded by machine, will never be worn—in Paris 
at least. Emme.ine Raymonp, 





Border for Altar Cloths, Curtains, etc. 


Tw1s border is worked on batiste or linen in half-polka and button- 


hole stitch. 
spersed with picots ; 
depth of an eighth of an inch, 
and then work for each picot 
three or four button-hole stitches, 
pass the needle through these, 
going back, and carry the work. 
ing thread back to the point from 
which the work is to be contin- 
ued. Between the design figures 
cut away the mate 
the wheels and lace stitches with 
fine thread. 

Netted Fichu, Figs. 1 

and 2, 

See illustration on page 749. 

Tus fichu is worked with sev- 
eral threads of cream - color 
crimped silk over meshes of vari- 
ous sizes. The pattern for the 
fichu is given by 
Fig. 39, Supple- 
ment. Begin at 
the middle of the 
top, working 12 st. 
(stitch) with a 
triple thread in the 
usual manner over 
a mesh seven- 
eighths of an inch 
in circumference. 
On this foundation 
work in rounds go- 
ing back and forth 
always 1 st. on each 
st., alternately one 
round with a nine- 
fold thread on a 
mesh an inch and 
three - quarters in 
circumference, and 
two rounds with a 
triple thread on 
a mesh _ seven- 
eighths of an inch 
in circumference, 
but widen one or 
more st. on both 


Fig. 1.—Gros Gram axp Srrirep 


The button-hole stitches on the outer edge are inter- 
to do this, run the material back and forth to a 


Fig. 1.—Casuwere anp Gros Grain Basque.—Froxt.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XL., Figs. 55-64. 


Fig. 2.—Fat.iz anp Camet's- 


Borprer For ALTAR 
Crorus, CurTarns, 
ETC. 
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Fig. 3.—Gros Grain anp Srripep 


sides at the top, according to 
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the pattern, and in the middle of the 


work widen 1 st. in each round. The under edge forms a straight 
line on both sides of the corner formed by the widening in the middle. 
The border on the outer edge of the fichu (see Fig. 2) is worked as 
follows: 1st and 2d rounds.—With a triple thread, over a mesh seven- 
eighths of an inch in circumference, work 1 st. on each st. 8d round, 
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Fig. 4.—Bive Casn- 


Fig. 2.—Casuwere anp Gros Grain Basque.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 55-64. 
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—Like the preceding two rounds, but 
always alternately with 1 st. fasten to- 
gether the next 2 st. in the preceding 
round, 2 st. on the next 2 st. 4th 
round.—With a ninefold thread, over 
a mesh an inch and three-quarters in 
circumference, work always 5 st. on 
the next st. in the preceding round, 
pass over 1 st. 5th and 6th rounds. 
—With a sixfold thread, over a mesh 
half an inch in circumference (the 
work is done to the end with the same 
mesh and number of threads), work 
always 1 st..on each st. ‘th round 
(observing the illustration).—Always 
alternately 4 st. on the next 4 st. in the 
preceding round, pass over 1] st. 8th 
round.—Always alternately 3 st. on 
the next 3 st. in the preceding round, 
pass over the st. 
which was pass- 
ed over in the 
6th round. 9th 
round, — Always 
alternately 2 st. 
on the next 2 st. 
in the preceding 
round, and pass 
over the st, which 
was passed over 
in the preceding 
rounds, 


Insertion for 
Lingerie. 
Knitting and 
Lace Stitch. 
See illustration 
on page 749. 

Tuts insertion 
is worked cross- 
wise with crochet 
cotton, No. 50, 
and fine steel 
knitting-needles. 


Fig. 5.—Dress ror Gren 
rroM 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 6.—Faute anp Camet’s. 
Hain Dress.—Front.—See 
Fig. 2.—{For description see 

Supplement.) 


Lrwovustne Dress.—Backx.—[See Fig. 3.] 


For pattern and description see Supplemen’ 
No. 1X., Figs 44", wan 24 


Hain Dress.—Bacx.—See 
Fig. 6.—{For description see 
Supplement.) 


Luwovstxe Dress.—Froxt.—[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, For description see 
No. IX., Figs. 44*, 44°-47. Supplement. 


Fics. 1-6.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS. 


MERE WRAPPER. 











ed, k. 2 togeth- 
er crossed, 
twice t. t. 0., 
k. 2 together 
crossed, k. 1 
crossed. 4th 
round. — Like 


Begin with a foundation of 26 st. 
(stitch), and knit, going back and 
forth, as follows: lst round.—Sl, 
(slip), k. 2 together crossed (knit 
two st. together crossed), five times 
alternately twice t. t. o. (throw the 
thread over), twice k. 2 together 
crossed ; then twice t. t. o., k. 2 to- 
gether crossed, k. 1 crossed. 2d 
round.—All knit plain, but on the 
t. t. o. work always 1 k. (knit 
plain), 1 p.(purled), 3d round.— 
SL, k. 2 together crossed, twice t. 
t. o., k. 2 together crossed, k. 2 
crossed, k. 2 together crossed, twice 
alternately twice t. t. 0., twice k, 2 
together crossed ; then twice t. t. 
o., k. 2 together crossed, k, 2 cross- 
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After that 


have been developed abnorinally by 
this process of turning them into 
cups, the quantity of kusiéimba which 
some of their palms can hold is quite 
surprising, and rather calculated to 
alarm the minds of those who have 
been accustomed to take tincture of 
opium in drops. Th 
however, were cautious in their ad- 
ministration of it to me, until I as- 
sured them that I could stand a great 
deal of that particular drink (though 
by no means fond of or habituated 
to it), and they saw that such was 
the case. 
say how many were the chiefs with 
whom I swore eternal friendship, 
either by their drinking out of my 


e Kathi chiefs, 


, 1 am afraid to 


palm, or by my 
drinking out of 
theirs. The in- 
terludes were 
ground - nuts, 
grapes from Af- 
ghanistan, and 


by 


weet 








the 2d round. sugar - candy. pe; 
Repeat always There was not aN 
the 1st —4th an approach to S ¥ 
rounds. Work rudeness of @ 
the rosette fig- any kind. We 
ures in. lace swore eter- INSERTION For Lincrerte.—KNITTING AND 
stitch with nal brother- Lace Sritcu. 
Fig. 2.—Deram or Ficuv, Fic, 1. glazed cotton. § hood and chew- 


Blue Velvet Beret. 

Tue trimming for this beret 
consists of biue velvet for the 
sides, and gros grain of 
the same color for the 
centre; these materials 
are cut bias, laid in 
pleats, and arranged on 
the beret as shown by 
the illustration. The 
front is trimmed with 
ostrich feathers, each 
branch of which is fin- 
ished with a jet bead. 
In the middle of the 
back is a bunch 
of cream-colored 


ed our sugar-candy and talked 
pleasantly; and then, on an 
amusing remark being made, 
somebody would insist on 
swearing eternal brother- 
hood again. At the end 
of the banquet I got down 
the ladders and ropes with- 
out any assistance, and 
rather easier than I got up 
them. The only result 
was, that I have a some- 
what vague recollection of 
the country lying between 
Jaitpore and Gondul, and 
it seemed that the 
road was partic. 




































Fig. 1.—Nerrep Ficuv.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No, VIL, Fig. 39. 





ularly smooth ; 

roses, buds, and but certainly when 

leaves. I got to Gondul 

in the evening I 

= felt no bad ef- 

THE SCYTH- fects in any way 

IAN KATHIS from all this 

Y reeegs swearing of eter- 
HE Kathi Buive VELver nal brotherhood. 

chiefs are 


really very fine BERET. 
friendly fellows ; 
but if I might 
venture to hint 


at any alteration 


It can hardly 
be, however, that 
all this drinking 
of kusimba can go 
on without injur- 
ing the Kathi 
chiefs in some 


Gros Grain Apron. Fame APRON. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, XIIL, Fig. 68. 


No. VIL, Figs. 65-67. . 


in their ancient hospitality, I would sug- 
gest that a prolonged symposium. with 
them might be enjoyed with a greater 
sense of safety than at the top of a 
wooden tower six stories high. Even on 
that point, however, I would not speak 
positively. There is a-certain advantage 
in being aware that you have to go down 
six stories again; and perhaps, if the 
symposium were carried on upon the 
ground-floor, an inadvisable sense of 
security might prolong it beyond what 
is expedient in these bustling times. 
The staircases leading up to the top of 
this tower are of rather a perpendicular 
kind, and are so fearfully and wonder- 
fully constructed that the aid of a hang- 
ing rope is necessary in ascending and 
descending them — particularly in de: 
scending, after having partaken of the 
national drink. Having got up to the 
top, you have a fine large airy room 
overlooking the whole country, with 
couches, hanging bedsteads, bedsteads 
with silver legs (which is a common but 
unintelligible form of luxury among In- 
dian princes), and the society of all the 
principal Kathi chiefs. 

The national drink referred to is 
kustmba, or k ba—a decoction of 
crude opium. As it was prepared on 
this occasion, and as the Kathis usually 
drink it, kusiimba was made by pounding 
crude opium. in a species of mortar, and 
then pouring water over it. The water 
thus medicated was poured over it again 
and again, until a very ‘strong tincture 
of opium, not materially different from 
laudanum, was produced, but, it is to be 
hoped, an extract rather more diluted 
than, and not quite so strong as, 
laudanum of our pharmacopeia. At all 
events, there was no attempt at meas- 
uring it in drops. It was drunk either 
in small cups or, as a mark of particu- 
lar favor, out of the hollow of the admin- 
istrator’s hand.. To drink Austimba out 
of the hollow of a Kathi’s hand is the 
proper way of doing so; and to do so 
out of cups is regarded very much as the 
meanness of private tippling, if you do 
so of your own accord, or as eating be- 
low the salt, if it is presented to you. 
But this drinking out of the hollow of 
your neighbor’s hand has an ancient 
meaning attached to it.’ It signifies that 
you and he become sworn brothers, 
though the pact has lost much of its 
force in late years, and perhaps may be 
considered as meaning little more than an 
expression of jovial good-will. Whether 
it is because the Kathi chiefs are Seyth- 
ians, or because the palms of their hands 











Casumere Wrarrer.—Bacx.—[For Front, see Illustration on Page 741.] 


Zepuyr FLANNEL Wrarrer.—Front.—| For Back, see Illustration on Page 741.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 37 and 38, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 40-43, 
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way; and they themselves are aware that it does 
80, because they are anxious to preserve their 
sons from the habit. The son of the principal 
chief at Jaitpore had passed adolescence, but his 
father would not allow him to take any kuséimba, 
and said that though the older men could not be 
expected to give up the ancient custom, efforts 
were being made to preserve the rising genera- 
tion from it. One injurious effect of it, which 
the chiefs admitted, was sterility in their fam- 
ilies. Most of even the old chiefs were very 
strong, hale, large-bodied old men. They did not 
seem to have suffered in physical strength from 
this habit; but one chief—the cleverest and 
most amusing of them all—-had the appearance 
of a shriveled old man of seventy, and I found 
he was only forty years old, and attributed his 
decay to excessive use of opium. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Miss G. A. E.—Bazar No. 46, Vol. IX., contains an 
illustration of a diagonal polonaise, and also of an 
over-skirt that is trimmed up the back. These will 
give you aid, as we publish cut paper patterns of them. 
You will find hints about cutting and making silk 
dresses in late articles in the New York Fashions in 
the Bazar. 

K. D.—Make the tarlatan dress with basque laced 
behind, square in the neck, and elbow sleeves. Put 
the over-skirt on the lower skirt to form scarf drapery 
laid across the front in diagonal folds, and tied in an 
immense bow behind. Trim with knife-pleatings., 
The Long Coat pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 46, 
Vol. 1X., is what you want for a cloth cloak. We 
know of no wedding gloves that have the third finger 
fixed with the cord to rip. You will simply have to 
rip open the ordinary seam, or else cut down the mid- 
dle of the inside gore. From four to six “buttons are 
chosen on such gloves. 

Hawnan.—Your prune silk is a beautiful shade. If 
you wish to combine any thing with it, get silk bro- 
cade of the same color, and make it by the Plastron 
Basque Dress pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. 
IX. Have velvet for the plastron with the brocade 
basque. If you wish the dress all of plain silk, use the 
Lady Washington Basque pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 44, Vol, 1X. 

Mauer R.—Get some brocaded wool of the color of 
your dress, and make a long polonaise to wear over 
the skirt you now have, or else you might put two 
middle forms of brocade down the back of your basque, 
and have a brocade plastron in front; then add a bro- 
cade over-skirt. 

Mera.—Use silk in your basque in the way just told 
“Mabel R.” One row of buttons the size of a dime is 
now preferred to the three rows that have become so 
universally worn. A Dolman ora long single-breasted 
coat of figured cloth need not be expensive, unless you 
have it trimmed elaborately, and both arestylish. Hats 
will still be worn down on the forehead by those to 
whom they are becoming. 





KNABE'’S CENTENNIAL TRIUMPH. 


Tue United States Centennial Commission and 
the Judges of Awards have Unanimously decreed 
to Messrs. Wm. Knabe & Co. the Diploma of Honor 
ys nol: of Merit for Concert Grand, Parlor 

rand, Square,and Upright Pianos. 

“7 the system of awards adopted, Pianos of all 
grades received Medals of precisely the same char- 
acter, but the true test of merit appears only in the 
reports of the Judges accompanying the Medals. 

The Judges pronounce the Knabe Pianos to be 
the best exponents of the art of piano-making, and 
fully entitled to the leading position, combining 
all the requisites of a perfect instrument in the 
highest degree: power, richness, and singing qual- 
ity of tone, ease and elasticity of touch, effectiveness 
of action, solidity and originality of construction, 
and excellence of workmanship. The Knabe award 
is not confined to any single style of instrument, 
as is the case with other exhibitors in this de- 
partment, but comprises all four styles, and stands 
unqualified by phrases indicative of mediocrity. 

Nor were the Judges content to recognize only 
a few good qualities, for they especially commend 
all the elements of merit which it is possible for the 
best piano-forte to possess. 

Other exhibitors, in order to obtain any com- 
fort out of their reports, must either torture and 
subvert the evident meaning,or publish that which 
they have not received. Messrs. Knabe’s award 
is too plain to be misunderstood —N. Y. Tribune. 








For all disorders arising from an unhealthy 
condition of the liver or stomach no remedy 
equals Dr, Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, which are 
now used by thousands with the most beneficial 
results. One box of these pills, valued at 25 
cents, will prove the efficacy of the medicine. 
No matter how costive or how bilious the system 
may be, the habit of body is immediately corrected 
and regulated, and the organs are brought to a 
healthy and natural activity. The Mandrake Pills 
are likewise an infallible remedy for sick head- 
ache and piles. For sale by all druggists.—[ Com. | 





A NEW DRESS SHIELD. 


‘Tux Champion Dress Shield is the best, lightest, most 
—— and most durable. Perfectly inodorous, 
—(Com.} 





A Yourn'’s Pustroatioy.—For half a century th 
Youth’s Companion, of Boston, has been published. It 
was started in 1927,and ix to-day one of the brightest and 
jonny vigorous papers with which we are acquainted.— 

Com. 


OBTAINED ALL THE HONORS. 


Aut the honors attainable at the Centennial 
were awarded to the new “ Automatic” Sewing- 
Machine of the Wilcox & Gibbs 8.M.Co. On 
view at 658 Broadway, N. Y.—[ Com.) 








Bouswerr’s Coooarrt.—A pentons dressing for the 
hair. The Cocoainr holds, in a liquid form a large 

proportion of deodorized ¢ Oil, prepared ex- 
ao a for this purpose.—{ Com.) 

















AMERICA AHEAD IN SPOOL COTTON. 


Tue judges of Awards and the Centennial Com- 
mission have dispelled another delusion which 
has prevailed in this country in favor of cotton 
thread of British manufacture, and against that 
of domestic production. Heretofore it has only 
been necessary to place an English trade-mark 
on a spool to insure its sale. Now, however, a 
different order of things is introduced, and after 
a careful test of all the cotton threads and yarns 
from the most noted factories at home and abroad, 
by twelve expert judges, we are told that the W1- 
yimantic Company, of Hartford, Conn., produces 
the best cotton thread i in the world ! 

Let Americans read the following and be glad 
of another triumph for American industry and 
enterprise : (Official copy.) 

CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 

Tue Unirep States CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 
announces the following as the bases of an award 
to the Wittoantic Liven Co., of Hartford, Conn. ; 

Propucr.—Spool Cotton, Fine Yarns, and Ma- 
chines for winding and ticketing spools for sew- 
ing threads. 

Awarp.—For originality and com 
system ; excellence of machinery a 
(the winding machine being the invention of Heze- 
kiah Conant) ; and for Superiority and omy 
of production ; also for excellence of material and 
variety of colors of threads, 

Signed A. T. Gosuorn, Director-General, 
J. R. Hawiey, Pres., J. L. Campset, See’y. 
—{Com.} 
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ADVERTISEMEN'TS.- 


TIFFANY & Co.|§ 


UNION SQUARE. 





Have a larger and more 
complete stock of their well- 
known watches than ever 
before offered. They in- 
vite particular attention to 
their Ladies’ Watches in ev- 
ery style of casing, from the 
lowest price at which a 
good watch can be afforded 
to the most costly made. 


A.SHLIG, 


813 BROADWAY,N.Y 


Just received, a large importation of Honiton and Point 
Lace Braids , Pear dge and Linen Threads, also black 
and colored Twist and Chenille Fringes, Titien Braids, 
Buttons and Ornaments, Berlin Zephyrs, Worsted Em- 
broideries, and all materials for Needle-work, at the 
lowest prices. ples sent. 








CORK BOSOM PAD. 





Light, Graceful, Healthy. Adds to the growth and de- 
velopment of the body, instead of checking its normal 
functions. Strongly endorsed by all Physicians. Once 
tried no lady will do without one. Agente wanted. Lib- 
eral discount to the trade. Single pair mailed on receipt 
= 50 cents; half-dozen, ; one dozen, $4 E 

ROST & ‘CO., Sole Agents, Box 1604, Boston, Mass. 


BR. WIENER, Manufacturer of 





trich Fea 


295 6th Aye., bet. 18th & 19th Sts.,N. ¥. 


OVER 3000 LADIES 


Have tried Prof. Habrun’s new theory of a Cosmetic, 
and the universal verdict is, “it is splendid.” The 
reason it gives such universal satisfaction is that it 
is founded on common-sense, and, being simply an 
assistant of Nature, no lady can use it without being 
benefited and beantified. Ladies can obtain full par- 
ticulars by addressing Miss J. M. KOOLE, P.O. Box 
4130, New York City, enclosing return postage. 












removing, INK, WRITING FLUID. 
hes ST, and all from the rs or skin 
eral, WHITE Cotton, Tansy or Woolen of every 


SHOPPING 


Of every description executed with promptness, taste, 
and prot mene. og Circular, with full Tatornation, 
sent free. Miss M. J. Huxtixepon, P.O. Box 1654, New 
York. Samples of material furnished on receipt of 2c. 


es wax FLOWER MATERIAL 
tnhed, Wax Flower Mak 
iy 
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a 
without a Teach. 


sev- 





Stencils of Beas Ran gee workmanship. Send for 
Tllustrated Pri: sts. BRIGHAM & CO., 
IVY 50 cents ard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 

Decoratin: oe, 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


11 Cornhill, Boston, ! Mass, 
2. Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 





cents per — Autumnal and Holly ines, at 





For Poms | Pictures or Decorating, at 25 
-cts., postpaid, L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





ESTABLISHED 


1820. 


C.0. GUNTHERS SONS, 


Removed from 502--504 Broadway to 


184 Fifth Ave., 


INVITE INSPECTION TO THEIR 
STOCK OF 


Seal-Skin Sacques, 
Fur-Lined Garments, 
Fur Trimmings. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
EVER OFFERED. 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


(Broadway & 23d St.), NEW YORK. 
DR. WARHER'S HEALTH CORSET. 


With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads, 


Secures Hrattra and Comrokt of Body, 
with Grace EAUTY of 
Three garments in one. A 
all Fad a ayn Savane 

by mail, in London cord, 
As: tteen, $1 6. To Agents at 6 
cents less. Order size two inches 
— than waist measure over the 

ress. 


Warner Bro's, 763 Broadway, N.Y. 

‘seme s Dyes Color Silks, 
Leamon’s 's Dyes Color Woolens, 

Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons, 


Leamon’s Dyes Color any thin 


Druggists sellthem. A book givin 
di ons will be sent to any one b 
prietors, We1.s, Rionarpson, & 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
Invite the attention of buyers to their stock of all the 


Latest Novelties 


IN RICH FRENCH FLOWERS, FANCY & OS8- 
TRICH FEATHERS and FEATHER TRIM- 
MINGS, BRIDAL SETS and VEILS, 
FLORAL GARNITURES for 
WEDDING & EVEN’G 
COSTUMES, 





‘= 






































full and explicit 
dressing the oe 


0. » Burlington, 





“ Arranged to order.” 
Vases and Baskets filled with beautifal tropical 
Leaf Plants, “a specialty.” 

Exhibition at the Centennial Fair, Horticultural Hall. 
To the Trade and Institutions a Discount. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER CoO. 
28 E. 14th 3: 4 doors west of University Place. 

I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
9 Roe 1 DE Crery, Paris. 











THE LATEST NOVELTY 


inches in harpens pencils beautifully without break 
ter softest lead or calling the fingers, 8 jor to all pencil 


sharpeners or penknives for Artists, Trckisecta” Bookeepers, School 


Children, and overmuaty who use 
25 “ vty cents. 
OW & 


C. & J, G. GILCHRIST, 


859 SIXTH AVENUE. 


Children’s Lace and Velvet Caps. Novelties 
in fine Worsted Goods and Embroideries. 


A ORASR ING A Ae. JUSTETOTIVE 
FAMILY 


FOR 
OUR PAKLOR GAMES. U Iuius 
NOYES, SNOW & COMPANY, D bE 


Mass. 
Successors to West & Lee Game Co. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


FINE SHOES. 


Stylish, good fitting, durable, moe cams in price. 
Orders by mail promptly attended 
J. J. CONNER, 311 sixth AVENUE, 
Between [8th and 19th Streets. 


IES By the use of our ** TINTS 


can change or renew the color of 

their Di restore to freshness 
and brilliancy faded Silks, Merinos, Alpacas, Neck- 
ties, Ribbo: impart to wash-goods, such as 
Masline, Cam rics, "Lawns, &c., new lovely shades, 
renew or change them at pleasure with little trouble, 
in a short space of time, at the cost ¢ a few cents. 
Cirenlar i with samples at — 

KEARNEY oe EM on" WORKS, 

Box 3139, P.O. it Street, New York. 


RETONNE WORK.—Russia Emb’y, Roman 
Emb’y, Graphic Emb’y, &c. Send 8-ct. stamp for 
deacriptive circular and trade price-list of new fancy 
work to BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St., New York, 


UININE = be taken without taste, by mixin 
Elixir. Cheap ; better than Pills. Dru 
oodward. 


keep it. M'f'd by ‘Allaire, W |, & Co., Peo 


ile, Sent by mail © gy Te- 
le dean to 7 *e or agents, $2, b 
t 60, 41 Jobn St. N. Y. 























, CAUTION.—No connection with 
any other establishment, 
Continued wonderful success of the 


| which forms COEF FURE for front e; 
back; can be adjusted without a single hair- 
pin, and will not rip or tear; t improve- 
ment on the “ Invisible.” m $3 up- 
ward; made of naturally curly hair, from 
$5 00 a ard. 

IN bead nt FRONTS in la 
pry Pe stylish and gg the looks 
of all ladies instantly, $2 00 nch on real 

tent hair lace and natural a carly hair; on 

itation lace, $1 00 per in 

The largest assortment of HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS, positively retailed at 
wholeaale prices. 

HAIR SWITCHES of the finest 
quality of Hair, and CURLS warranted 
naturally curly, in immense quantities, at 
prices to suit a ery body. ets for the 
front hair, 25c. and Svc. each. COMB. 
AINGS made up in the most approved man- 
ner, 25c. and 50c. per oz. Latest method; 
Roots ali one way. 

Hair taken in Excha 

GRAY HAIR A SPEC ‘ALTY. 

Our quality of human hair goods can not 
be excelled. The best proof in the world, 
highest ege 2 awarded by the Ameri- 
4 _ tute, SHAW’S UNRIVALED 
BEA TIFYING. BAZAAR. 

Cc LEME BLANCHE, or the — 
Beautifier, for the complexion, im 
brilliant transparency ; secementsael by the the 
most prominent physicians; analysed by the 
best chemists in this country, and proved 
to be not only harmless, but very beneficial 


14thSt. to the skin. Applied at the store, if desired, 
Near | free of charge. ft 00 per box. ALL SU«. 
PER¥LUOUS AIR on LIPS, 

Sixth | CHEEK, CHIN, ARMS, &c., 
MOVED EFFECTIVELY, in the 
Avenue, | worst possible cases, where all previous at- 
we ts have failed. Lady in attendance. 
NEW oupkay’s celebrated AURORA, to 
YORK. bleach hair of any color to a fine golden 





blonde without injury to the hair. Price for 
8-ounce bottle, $1 50; for 6-ounce bottle, 
$250. J. B. Fonransr’s wonderful preparation, DER= 
MATINE, a sure cure to remove all wrinkles from 
the face, $2 00 per bottle. 

NO MORE GRAY HAIR. L.Saaw's Per= 
sian Kheuna wil! change gray hair to its nata- 
ral color without the use of Lead, Lac Sulphur, 
or Nitrate of Silver, from a beautiful brown to 
black, $1 box. A large assortment of all mod- 
ern beauti itv COSME ICS on band. 

THE ATING Bp (Patented), for re- 
— the vitality and original color of the hair when 

turning gray ; for alleviating neural, 

eadache ; for evans the h 
aa adding an ee gloss and wave to the hair, 
$2 each. Suaw, Sole Agent. Wholesale and retail. 

Send for our New Illustrated Price-List. STORE 
will be kept by age every SATURDAY until 10 P. M. 

Goods sent er 1%. of the country, when prepaid, 
free of one or,C.0.D., with privilege of examining. 


F, BOOSS & BRO., 


449 Broadway & 26 Mercer &t., 
New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FURS. 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES A SPECIALTY. 


@ and nervous 
after washing, 








(a Received the Highest Award at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the, most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
ag ents, Every pattern we issue will be cut of 

oschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the h 
Mt his profession, and who is eager ee ablest 
dressmaker in the Uni rth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New Y Tort the highest au- 

















thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
ES McCALL & CO. 

543 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your month thoroughly every morn- 

ing with that peerless dentifrice, 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
HOMES ADORNED! 
EASILY LEARNED. 
§ 200 Decalcomanie and 
list sent for 25 cts) GEORGE BOLES, Boston, Mass. 
95 Fancy oe all Styles, with name, 10 cents, 
E PARIS” BON TON BUCKSKIN 
SKIRT, fits the form, and adds grace and 
el ce tor the re. Can be worn as an over or 
severest climate. D.C. HA & CO., 633 
Broadway, New York, endear of the 

celebrated perforated Buckskin Undergarments. 


&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 
Address JAM 
can be had at No, 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 
postpaid. J. B. HUSTED; Nassan, New York. 
under garment; giving a oe oe in the 
&@~ Send for Circular, 








Novemser 18, 1876.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








MILLING, 
AT SEWAT& CI 


ARE NOW OFFERING an UNUSUALLY GRAND 
DISPLAY of 


FRENCH MILLINERY, 


COMPRISING 
Ostrich Plumes,Tips, Ponpons, 
Beaded Coque Bandeaux, 
and Crown Pieces, 
Impean and Coque 


Breasts and Wings 
OF EVERY STYLE. 


Rich French Flowers 


IN MONTURES, ROSES, and BUDS. 
Bridal Sets and Veils, 


. 
Florak Garnitures 
FOR WEDDING and EVENING COSTUMES, AR- 
RANGED to ORDER. 


French Felt Hats, 


NEWEST SHAPES and COLOKS, in GREAT 
VARIETY. 


French Hats and Bonnets, 


TRIMMED AND URTRIMMED, VERY ELE- 
GANT, FROM THE CELEBRATED HOUSES OF 
VEIROT, TUVE, GEORGETTE, and OTH- 
ERS, ata GREAT REDUCTION from FOR- 
MER PRICES. 


——--- 


Domestic Hats and Bonnets, 


THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE, of EQUAL ELE- 
GANCE in DESIGNS and VARIETY. 


Crape Hats and Bonnets 


ALWAYS on HAND or MADE to ORDER, at a FEW 
HOURS’ NOTICE. 


Broadway Ath Ave, Oh & Oth Sts, 


SILKS. 


Arne Constable, & Co 


Have now om a - ificent saindiiaias of the 
Leadin Evening Colorings in 
FAILLES AN ot 08 GRAINS, BLACK AND COL- 
ORED BROCADES AND DAMASSE, PLAIN & 
PLUSH BLACK MATELASSE, for OVER-DRESS- 
ES, WRAPS, DOLMANS, &c., BROCADE, PLAID 
AND STRIPE ED VELvers, together with an ex- 


tensive stock of all the best 
BLACK SILKS, 


In every grade and at Extrocrdtearily Law Prices. 
BROADWAY, Corner 19th Street, — 


Mourning Dress Goods Department. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Call attention to their Large and Fine Selection of 


Black Dress Fabrics, 
Containing all the latest productions for FALL 
AND WINTER, suitable for FIRST 
AND SECOND MOURNING. 
BOMBAZINES, HENRIETTA CLOTHS, IMPERIAL 
SERGES, BARATHEAS, CREPE CLOTHS, TA- 
MESE CLOTHS, PARAMATTAS, DELAINES, 
CAMEL'S- HAIR CLOTHS, “COURTAULD’S” 
CRAPES AND VEILS, Fine, Mediam, and Low 
Priced CASHMERES, MERINOES, DRAP D’ETE, 

&c. An extensive line of. NOVELTIES 

In PLAIN AND BROCADED SICILIENNES, CASH- 
MERES, SERGES, and MOHA . A Large Stock 
of ALPACAS and BRILLIANTINES, at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. Also, a fine assortment of 
BLACK BORDERED HDKFS., COLLARS, SETS, 
RUCHINGS, SCARFS, &c., &. 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th Street. 


SUIT DEPARTMENT. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Have now on exhibition a choice selection of 

NEW & STYLISH PARIS-MADE WEDDING & RE- 
CEPTION DRESSES, PROMENADE AND CAR- 
RIAGE SUITS, DOLMANS and CLOAKS, for 
OPERA and THEATRE OSE, FUR-LINED ‘cIR- 
CULARS and SACQUES, CARRIAGE & STREET 
WRAPS, CLOAKS, &c. COSTUMES in a variety 
of NEW and CHOICE MATERIALS, of their OWN 
POPULAR MANUFACTURE. 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th Street, 


GENUINE FURS, 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Are now wiering a splendid stock of Russian Sable, 
Hudson Bay Sable Mink, Chinchilla, Silver Ot- 
ter, and Sets, Seal Sac nes and Dolmans, French 
Seal Hats, Feather Muffs, Fur-Lined Sicilienne, 
Silk, Damasse, and Matelasse, Circulars, Sacques, 
Dolmans, and Wraps, Lb ahs 9 e and Sleigh Robes, 
— Foot Warmers, Feather and Fur Trimmings, &c., 


“ BROADWAY. Co Corner 19th St. 


$55 & $77 b.O'VickERY, Augusta, Maine. 























Great Reductions! 


Unprecedented inducements pom. the late forced 
sales—nearly 40 per cent. reduction ! 


RODGERS & 
ORR BROS. 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 
19th and 20th Streets. 


We are now fully prepared to offer extraordina 
bargains in all our various departments. Ladies’ Ric 
Suits, Silk Suita, Rich Imported Cloaks, Shawls, Dress 
Goods, Cashmeres, Laces, Millinery, Underwear for 
Ladies and Gentlemen and Children, Fancy Goods in 
endless variety, Furs, Fur Trimming, &c., &c., fully 
40 per cent. less than last year’s prices. 

Ladies living at a distance from New York can send 
their orders for any article they want, which we guar- 
antee to fill as well as if they were here themselves. 
and at the lowest New York prices and latest novelties, 
Samples free. Ali goods warranted as represented. 

is sent C.O. D.; or, on receipt of Post-Office Or- 
der, to all parts of the country and British Provinces. 

We are now opening our New Dress Goods from 
Paris, Berlin, and London, and American, in the latest 
novelties and extremely low prices. 


SILKS. 


50 Pieces Colored we in all the Rich New Shades, 
at $1 25; peed 

30 Pieces of Rich Black Silk, only $1 00. 

25 Pieces of extra quality of “ Bellons” at $1 45; 
worth $1 95. 

100 Pieces of “ ag ” satin face, very rich, only 
$1 85; formerly $2 

80 Pieces of supulicont quality, only $2 25; formerly 


20 te best imported, $2 50 and $275. All these 
are at old prices; no advance in our Silks. 


he . 
BLACK GOODS. 
5-4 Lupin’s French Cashmere, 75c., 85c., 95c.—mag- 
nificent quality. 
Cashmere D’Eccosse, $1 00; formerly $1 50. 
7-4 Lupin’s Drap D’Ete, $1 75; formerly $2 25, 
5-4 English Cashmere, 50c.; formerly 85c. 
44 Henrietta Cloths, 373¢., 48c., 55¢. ; extraordinary 
bargains. 
Black Empress Cloths, all Wool, 40c. ; worth 65c. 
50 Pieces of Black Alpaca, 2e., ’sTc., 45¢., 50c. ; supe- 
rior uality. 
Black Crapes very cheap. 


RICH DRESS GOODS. 


5 Cases of Khedive Poplin, 124c.; worth 20c. 

800 Pieces Striped Suez Poplin, 15c. ; former price 25c. 
280 Pieces Rich Tartan Plaids, only 25e.; formerly 37c. 
5 Cases “ Damasse” Poplin in new shades—Ink Blue, 





{unters Green, Seal-Brown—only 25c.; well worth 
aT gc. 
5 Cases Plain Mohair at 12¥c., 15c., 18¢. 
4 Cases Serges, 15c., 18c., 25c.; all new novelties, 
5-4 English Merino, 25c., 35c., and 45c.; great bar- 
gains. 


7-4 Lupin’s est Merinos and Cashmeres, T5c.. S5c., 
95c., in the ~ew tints; best imported. 
5-4 and 84 Camel’s-Hair in endless variety and low 


prices, 
MILLINERY. 
Velvets, $1 2% to $3 00 per yard, in all colors. 
Trimmed Hats in endless variety. 
Rich French J mac Feathers, Plumes, Bands, &c., 


at low 4 
loves, Notions, Millinery Goods, at very at- 


Hosie! 
tract ve prices. 


CLOAKS & DOLMANS 
bee Rich Imported Cloaks at 50 per cent. reduction— 
50, $5 50, $6 50, $7 50, $8 50, to $12 00. 
my Best Imported, $10 00, $12 00, $14 00, 
$48 00; best value ever offered in this city. 


SUITS. 


Ladies’ Suits, nicely trimmed, only $10, $12, $15. 
Silk and ne tg Suits, only $24 to $29; very best 
oods im 
Silk Suits, oy = $85, in all the new shades, latest im- 
ported des! 
Blankets, Flannels, Housekeeping Goods at extraor- 
dinary low prices. 
All who favor us with ith their orders will have our 
prompt and careful attention; no matter how large 
or small the order, send it on to us, 


RODGERS & ORR BROTHERS, 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave. 


$18 00 to 














1876 JONES 1840 
DRESS GOODS. FANCY GOODS. 
An 
Surrs, 8 Sacques. oOo Vv O_ MILLINERY. 
WOOLENS. Cc “at Upuo.srerr. 
VELVETS. 0 © CARPETS. 
SILKS. 0 ~O__ FURS. 
x x 
Eighth Avenue 


> _Eighth Avenue | 
— 
| 


Nineteenth Street. 2} Nineteenth Street. 
i 





Oy Ss 


ey 

J ONES 
SHOES. OF __C Blankets, 
RIBBONS. ae a " Dowzstice. 
GLOVES. 95 Q FELT HATS. 
HOSIERY. oO, AO FURNITURE. 
LACES. \V~ Housefurnishing Goods. 


(@ Extraorainary inducements in all 


departments. All Orders will receive 

50: iting Cards, with oe name finely 
— wy % H. Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

assorted designs for 10c. BENTLEY & BRO., 


prompt attention. 

prlnteds oe sent for 2c. We ave 100 styles. 
lg PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper or 
Ww alker St., N.Y., or 182 Dadagten St., Baltimore, Ma. 














E UIEY & SAS 


Grand & Allen Sts., N. Y. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


PRICES NOT ADVANCED, ¢ At $1 25, $1 50, $1 75, 
BUT EVEN LOWER ae $2 00, up to $4 50 
THOSE OF LAST SEASON per yard. 


THREE MANUFACTURERS’ STOCKS OF 


FELT HATS, 


CONSISTING OF OTTER BBIMS, BEAVERS, &c. 
EVERY COLOR AND SHAPE, NEARLY 
HALF LAST WEEK’S PRICES. 
WE CALL ATTENTION ESPECIALLY TO THE 
FINER GOODS, at 65¢c., 75c., 88c., and 95c. 

FRENCH FELT 
ag EVERY COLON red 50e. Each. 
OUR LOWEST PRICES RANGE FROM 25c. to 85c. 

EACH. 





1500 TRIMMED HATS, ALL NEW, 
RUNNING FROM $1 50, $1 75, $2, 
$2 25, $2 50, $3, up. 

FINEST HATS REMOVED TO FOURTH FLOOR. 
ASCEND BY ELEVATOR. 





1000 PIECES OF MILLINERY SILKS. 
VANCE IN PRICES. 


SILK VELVETS. 


CONTRACTS ALL MADE LAST APRIL and JUNE, 
AT LAST YEAR’S PRICES. 

BLACK SILK VELVETS $1 25, $1 50, $1 75, $2, $2 25. 

EXAMINE ESPECIALLY at $2 50/$2 75, $3, and $3 50; 
BELOW ANY PRICE THESE TEN YEARS. 

1500 PIECES COLORED SILK VELVETS, ALL 
SHADES, $1 25, ¢1 50, $1 75, $2, up. 

10 CASES VELVETEENS, BLACK AND COLORS, 
at 45c., 55c., 65c. per yard. 


LACES. 


NEW PURCHASES. 

1-INCH YAK LACES, 7c., 8c. 2-INCH, 10c. to 20c. 

3-INCH YAK LACES, 18c., 20c., 26c. GREATLY 
REDUCED. 

REAL GUIPURES, 1-inch, 18¢., 20c. 13¢-inch, 25c., 
20c., 85¢., 45c., and 50c., up. 

EXAMINE THREAD, APPLIQUE, VALENCIEN- 
NEs, &c. ; it will repay. 


FRINGES. 


SILK, CHENILLE, CHENILLE AND SILK, TAPE, 
TAPE & SILK, TASSEL, BALL & WORSTED, 
THE MOST COMPLETE STOCK IN THIS CITY 
TO SELECT FROM. 

BEAD AND SILK AND BEAD FRINGES, FROM 
10c. per yard. 


NO AD- 








ALSO, MOSS TRIMMINGS, GIMPS, GALLOONS, 
BUTTONS, &c. 


RUFFLINGS, COLLARS AND CUFFS. WE CAN ! 


NOT DESCRIBE. 


FANCY STEEL AND PEARL ORNAMENTS, 5c. to 
$2 each. 


SOAPS, PERFUMERY, TOILET ARTICLES, STA- 


TIONERY, &c. BOOKS BELOW PUBLISHER’S 
PRICES. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST SENT 
ON APPLICATION. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 311} GRAND ST. ; 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, & 70 Allen St. 











Soft Elastic Kid, Perfect Shape, Elegant Fall Shades, 
sewed with Lock-stitch. 
Unquestionably the Best Kid Glove now offered. 


We send a new pair in exchange for every pair that 
rip or tear when first tried on the hand. 


SENT, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
2-BUTTON, $125. 3-BUTTON, $1 40. 
EHRICH & CO., 287 & 289 8th Ave. 
860 A WEE Male or Female. No capital. 

We give Steady work that 


will bring you $240 a month at home, day or evening. 
INVENTORS’ UNION, 173 Greenwich 8t., New Yor 


If you want the best selling article 
in the world,and a solid gold pat- 
ent lever watch as premium, write 
at once to BRIDE & CO., 767 Broadway, New York. 


aday sure made by Agents s« ae lling 
$102 g $25». -. a Crayons, Picture 
hromo Cards. 125 samples, 


‘or 85e. Lllustrated Catalogue 
rs SONS, BOSTON. Estab’ d 1880. 














— $5, sent, post iat 
J. H. BUFFO 





JONES. 8th av., corner 19th st. JONES. 
Wanted. @® samples sent for 
Blocks. Circulars free, or — ed samples of be 





MING MACHINES, $250 





Makes any size Knife or Box Plaits. 
Sent by express on receipt of $2 50. 
Or » mail on Hears ~ of $2 80. 

GENTS ‘TED. 
MAIRS. & KELLOGG. Troy, N. Y. 





& Till 


ARE OFFERING 

CAMEL'S-HAIR OVER-SKIRTS AND BASQUES, 
ALL IN THE LATEST STYLES, $6 753 TRIM- 
MED WITH BRAID, $9 50; TRIMMED WITH 
SILK AND BRAID, $12 503; TRIMMED AND 
EMBROIDERED, $13 50. 

3ASKET CLOTH OVER-SKIRTS AND BASQUES, 
FROM $19 TO $25. 

CAMEL’S-HAIR POLONAISE, FROM $13 50 TO 
$22. 

BLACK CAMEL’'S-HAIR POLONAISE, TRIMMED 
WITH FRINGE, $30 TO $38. 

COLORED CASHMERE SUITS, $15, $17, $20, 
AND $22. 

COLORED CASHMERE SUITS, SILK SLEEVES, 
$25. 

COLORED CASHMERE SUITS, SILK-TRIMMED, 
$23, $25, $28. 

COLORED SERGE SUITS, FROM $22 TO $303 
SILK-TRIMMED, $28 TO $39. 

COLORED SATEEN SUITS, SILK-TRIMMED, $32 
TO $42. 

CAMEL’S- HAIR SUITS, $18 TO $253 
TRIMMED, $25 TO $32. 

COLORED DAMASSE SUITS, SILK-TRIMMED & 
SILK SLEEVES, $25 TO $30. 

BLACK CASHMERE SUITS, FROM 8173; SILK- 
TRIMMED, $25; WITH SILK UNDER-SKIRT, 
$50. 

BLACK ALPACA SUITS, FROM $9 50, 

ALSO, A LARGE AND ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
OF SWISS SUITS FOR EVENING WEAR. Also, 

BLACK SILK SUITS, FROM $45. 

COLORED SILK SUITS, FROM $48. 

FANCY SILK SUITS, FROM $35. 


SILK- 





CATALOGUES OF LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHIL- 
DREN'S FURNISHING GOODS SENT 
FREE ON APPLICATION TO ALL 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


DRESS GOODS. 


Full lines of MATELASSE, all colors, in 27 inches, at 
50c., to $1 50; in 48 inches, at $1 50 to $. 
Faull lines CAMEL’S HAIR, in the new Russian green 


and other choice colors; single width from T5c. to 
$1 50, double width, from $1 to $3. 

Rich Silk and Wool DAMASSE, in the most beautiful 
effects, from $1 50 to $3. 

BLACK CASHMERES, all wool, French,in all the 
qualities, from T5c. to $2 

The fullest and most complete display of Dress Goods 
in CARDINAL COMBINATIONS, in all the grades 
and makes from the popular lines, at 25c. to the rich- 
est goods made. 

Scariet and Black and Blue and Black FRENCH 
PLAIDS from 0c. to $1 25 per yard. 


CHEAP GOODS 
FOR EVERY BODY IN THE PLAINER FABRICS, 
ERY PRETTY, USEFUL, AND ECONOM- 
VARIETY. 


SHEPHERD CHECKS, at 15c. and 20c. 
XED AND PLAID SUITINGS, at 123¢c. 
WINCEY SUITINGS, BELGIAN POPLINS, AL- 
PACAS, &c., &., &c. 


SAMPLES OF GOODS SENT FREE ON APPLICA- 
TION TO ALL PARTS OF- THE coprtee. 
ORDERS FOR GOODS OF EVERY D 
pag tS CAREFULLY FILLED 
OUT CHARGE, AND 
W'G00D8 PACKED AND 
FORWARDED TO 
ANY DESTINA- 
TION. 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 
Grand and Chrystie Sts., N. Y. 





FINE GOODS 


AT 


ESTABLISHED 


IN 


—1860.— 


FREDERICK LOESER & COS 
Brooklyn Mammoth Establishment ! 


Dress Goods, Millinery, Fancy Goods, 
Silks, Laces, Hosiery, Buttons, BRib- 
bons, Gloves, Underwear, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Outfits, 

OUR “FASHION LIGHT,” 
published monthly, contains choice reading matter and 
gives all the latest information on fashions. It will, 
on application, be mailed free of charge. Orders 
from the country solicited and filled 
with great care and dispatch. Orders from 
$10 upward forwarded at our expense when prepaid by 
P.O. order or draft. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
Fulton, Tillary, & Washington Sts., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Hand-Made Worsted Fringes, 


In MYRTLE, DARK BLUE, and BROWN. Also, 
ASKET MOHAIR BRAIDS, 
NEWEST SHADES, WITH SILVER AND GOLD. 
gar Assortment Large. rge. Variety Unequaled. 


MILLER & GRANT, NT, No. 879 Broadway, N. Y, 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


y of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
ar ty s Syn to any Subseriber in the United States or 

Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 
Haxrer’s Magazine, Harver’s Weexry, and Haregr’s 

Bazax, for one year, $10 00; or any ‘two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinn, WeeKt.y, or 
Bazar will be aupplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage Sree. 


Popular Prices 











Terms ror Apvertistne ty Harrer’s WEexkty AND 
Hanrrr’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$i 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FOURTH-STORY WINDOW. 
AREA WINDOW. 


SECOND-STORY WINDOW. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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WHAT WE SEE AT OUR NEIGHBOR'S WINDOWS. 
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ATTIC WINDOW. 
PARLOR WINDOW. 





THIRD-STORY WINDOW. 
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